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CHRONICLE S 


Presidential Delegates.— plan to meet the efforts of 
Theodore Roosevelt to control the organization of the 
Republican National Convention by making permanent 
the temporary organization, with Senator Root as chair- 
man, was practically agreed on by Taft leaders in Chi- 


cago. This is in accordance with the wishes of the 
President. Thirty Roosevelt contesting delegates were 


thrown out by the practically unanimous vote of the 
Republican National Committee on June 7. This number 
includes twelve at large from Alabama, who had they 
been seated would have expected to receive one-half a 
vote each. On the following day forty-eight Roosevelt 
contestants from Arkansas, Florida and Georgia were 
rejected, thus adding seventy-two to the President's col- 
umn and assuring him of 450 delegates, within 90 of the 


number to secure nomination. There were still 162 cases 


to be decided during the week ending June 15. Gov- 
ernor Judson Harmon won his fight in the Ohio 


Democratic State Convention at Toledo for the applica- 
tion of the unit rule, and will have the individual sup- 
port of the State’s forty-eight delegates in his candidacy 
for the presidency at the Baltimore convention. 


Warships Ordered to Cuba.—Four battleships—the 
Missouri, the Mississippi, the Minnesota and the Ohio— 
under command of Rear Admiral Nathaniel R. Usher, 
were ordered from Key West to Guantanamo. The first 
order for 450 marines to land at Guantanamo was also 
given by Captain Kline, commandant of the naval station 
at that place. These latest moves were accompanied by 
and in response to alarming reports of conditions in 
Cuba. Depredations on American property by the negro 





that the United States afford that protection to American 
interests which the Cuban Government failed to provide. 
The Administration is still opposed to intervention. Or- 
ders are on the desk of Major General Leonard Wood, 
Chief of Staff, ready to be sent out at a minute’s notice, 
should the President decide on intervention. Transports 
are in readiness at Savannah and Newport News, and 
within five days several regiments of infantry could be 
thrown into Cuba in accordance with plans already pre- 
pared. 


Commerce Court is Overruled.—In the first three 
cases appealed from the Commerce Court, the Supreme 
Court overruled the Commerce Court, reversing its judg- 
ment in each instance. The principal decision was an- 
nounced by Chief Justice White, and was sustained by 
the entire Court. In substance he held that the Com- 
merce Court was not to substitute its judgment for that 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the adminis- 
tration of the rate laws, and that those who fail to get 
relief from the Interstate Commerce Commission cannot 
go into the Commerce Court and have that Court pass on 
the facts to ascertain if relief should have been granted. 
The Chief Justice construed the act creating the Com- 
merce Court as giving to that tribunal no greater power 
or jurisdiction than has heretofore been exercised by the 
United States Circuit Courts. Originally, he said, the 
courts were limited to determining whether the orders 
of the Commission violated the Constitution, or con- 
formed to statutory authority. It was this jurisdiction, 
he declared, that the Commerce Court had inherited. 
One case was that involving the coal carriers, the Balti- 
more and Ohio, and other roads, that have been giving 
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a special rate for transporting coal to be used by the 
roads. The Interstate Commerce Commission held that 
the favored fate given on such shipments of coal was 
unlawful discrimination, and made an order requiring 
the roads to give up the practice. The Commerce Court 
issued an injunction restraining the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from enforcing the order. 


Watson Under Bond.—Thomas E. Watson, of Thom- 
son, Ga., was arrested at his home, June 3, by United 
States Marshall White, and taken to Augusta to an- 
swer a warrant charging him with having sent obscene 
matter through the United States mails. Bond was 
fixed for committment hearing before the United States 
Commissioner. The offending matter was part of a 
series of scurrilous attacks in his magazine on the Cath- 
olic Hierarchy. Watson’s descriptions of the Vatican 
in his weekly paper, dealing with the alleged relation of 
the Pope and the President, was held in Washington to 
be also in violation of the postal regulations. It was 
stated in Augusta that Watson could find no lawyer of 
reputation to defend him. 


Torture of Coreans Denied.—Viscount Chinda, the 

Japanese Ambassador to the United States, replied to 
the charges of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions that 6,000 native Christians had been arrested in 
Corea last year upon representations that they were im- 
plicated in a plot to assassinate the Governor-General, 
and that they had been subject to torture to extort con- 
fessions from them. “The persons arrested,” Ambassa- 
dor Chinda said, “are charged with a grave criminal 
offence, and their complicity or innocence can only be 
determined by the courts in strict conformity with the 
provisions of the law. How then can the Board of Mis- 
sions truthfully state that the charges are false before 
the courts have rendered their decisions?” He claims 
that the statement that 6,000 Coreans have been locked up 
has no foundation, though he admits that about 1,000 
are in custody, of which number about twenty have been 
released. “It is true,” the Ambassador continued, “the 
investigations have taken considerable time.” 
“but when the grave nature and extensive scope of the 
plot are considered, together with the fact that the in- 
vestigations had to be conducted through the aid of inter- 
preters, there has been no undue delay.” He denies that 
torture has been used, giving as a reason that under the 
Japanese system of jurisprudence confessions extorted by 
torture or duress cannot be invoked as the basis of convic- 
tion. In conclusion he confesses that he can, “at present say 
nothing concerning the whole question, beyond giving 
assurance that the trials will be conducted in strict com- 
pliance with the provisions of the law and full justice 
will be done the accused.” 


Mexico.—A formal charge of embezzlement of public 
funds to the amount of several million dollars has been 





laid before the Congress by one José Barros, against 
José Y. Limantour, for eighteen years Secretary of the 
Treasury under Diaz. Ex-President De la Barra has 
accepted the nomination tendered him by the Catholic 
National Party for the office of Senator. The con- 
gressional elections promise to be very interesting, for 
most of the Diaz members have undertaken to be re- 
elected either as Independents or as Maderists. Arch- 
bishop Mora y del Rio has issued a pastoral on the 
duties of Catholics as voters. He urges them as citizens 
and Catholics to give their suffrages for candidates who 
will honestly and efficiently discharge their duties, and 
warns them against divisions and dissensions which 
might bring about the election of unworthy men. 
Certificates of indebtedness bearing interest at the rate of 
four and one-half per cent. were authorized by Congress 
to the amount of ten million dollars, gold. They were 
to run one year, the Government reserving the privilege 
of calling them in at an earlier date. The amount named 
in our last issue was an error. These certificates were 
disposed of at 99 per cent. of their face value, which is 
a proof of the confidence felt by bankers in the stability 
of the Madero administration. The whole sum is for 
military purposes. Among the last acts of the expiring 
Congress was the order to remove to the Museum of 
Archeology all pictures and paintings of any episode in 
which General Diaz had taken part. At the com- 
mencement exercises of the preparatory school for army 
officers, President Madero chid the students for their 
friendly attitude towards Manuel Ugarte, the Argentine 
poet, who had delivered an address offensive to the ad- 
ministration. The President’s remarks were received with 
subdued but unmistakable hisses. The operatives in the 
cotton and woolen mills are making many complaints of the 
conduct of the proprietors. There have been a few walk- 
outs. Favorable reports of Federal successes against 
Orozco in the north are coming in. His warning to 
foreigners seems to be his last attempt to make a brave 
show in spite of defeat, for his forces are scattered. In 
the south, Zapata’s men continue to give themselves up 
to outlawry and pillage. 























Nicaragua.—The Government is in great financial 
straits, because all its available funds have been paid out 
to satisfy the sometimes doubtful or possibly fraudulent 
claims of its citizens, thus leaving no means of satisfy- 
ing the clamors of foreigners with grievances against 
the State. The Washington Government has advised 
the administration to make the natives disgorge the sums 
received, unless they can justify their titles. 


Canada.—The Duchess of Connaught is seriously ill 
with peritonitis, which developed during the vice-regal 
visit to Quebec. Mgr. Archambault, Bishop of Jo- 
liette, has published a most important pastoral on behalf 
of laymen’s retreats, in which he sees an efficacious rem- 
edy for the evils flowing from liberalism in religion. 
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Only 54.4 per cent. of the wheat exported by sea went 
out via Montreal. Last year 68.6 per cent. went by that 
route, Although freight from Fort William to Montreal 
is only half that to New York via Buffalo, 43.8 per cent. 
of last year’s wheat followed this route. The reasons 
assigned are the larger tonnage available in New York, 
the lower Atlantic freights and the lower insurance from 
this port. Four thousand Scots left Great Britain for 
America during the week ended May 25. Some will 
settle in the United States, but the larger number are 
going to Western Canada. Sir Melbourne Tait, Chief 
Justice of Quebec, has retired after twenty-five years of 
service. 








Great Britain—The Liberals retain the seat for 
Northwest Norfolk by an immense majority. Though 
the Unionist candidate found himself very unpopular 
during his canvass, being stoned in some places and having 
his carriage windows broken in others, the party had no 
idea that their opponent’s majority of 1,100 would be in- 
creased nearly six-fold. This is to be attributed to a new 
element introduced into the contest. Northwest Norfolk 
was the constituency of Joseph Arch, the first organizer 
of agricultural labor. From the retreat of his old age he 
sent a message bidding the agricultural laborers support 
the Liberal candidate, who undertook to begin a new 
land movement, promising to work for the inclusion of 
agricultural laborers in the Trades Board Act, for twelve 
months’ security of tenure, and for the extension to Eng- 
land of the Irish Housing Act. Mrs. Pankhurst and 
the Lawrences have been transferred to the first division 
of prisoners. It is expected that they will be pardoned on 
giving a promise of good behavior——The contracts 
for the harbor works at Valparaiso, to cost some 13 mil- 
lion dollars, has been awarded to Pearsons Limited. 
Among the engineering companies competing for the 
contract were several foreign ones. A large party of 
merchants of standing has sailed to make a tour of Can- 
ada. They hope to be able to increase the dealings of the 
Dominion with Great Britain, which are not as satisfac- 
tory as they might be. There is an idea abroad that 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill is to be dropped, as it is 
mot supported by the full strength of the Liberal party. 
Lloyd George proposes a joint board of conciliation 
to settle the dock strike. Ramsay Macdonald says that 
he is authorized to agree to it, and that if the Govern- 
ment shows itself really in earnest, the men will be asked 
to return to work immediately. To meet the employers’ 
objection that a conference is useless, since the men have 
proved faithless to previous agreements, the Transport- 
. Workers’ Federation proposes that each side give a 
money guarantee that it will carry out the conciliation 
board’s decision. Winston Churchill has improved on 
Mr. Balfour’s proposal of an imperial parliament. He 
has declared in favor of an imperial navy, with an im- 
perial Admiralty, of which the members would be taken 
from all parts of the empire. 


























Ireland.—A convention held in Cork by the All-For- 
Ireland League, Mr. O’Brien’s organization, agreed to 
support the Home Rule Bill, while criticizing its financial 
provisions. The Bill, said Mr, Healy, had sinned against 
the findings of the three bodies appointed to deal with 
Irish finance, the Childers Commission of 1896, the 
Primrose Commission appointed by the present Govern- 
ment, and the Financial Committee of the Irish County 
Councils. The reports of all these expert bodies were in 
direct contradiction of the main financial features of the 
measure. The cry of “freedom before finance” was silly. 
Freedom from excessive and unjust taxation was an es- 
sential form of human liberty. The Bill gave much 
freedom to impose new taxes but little escape from the 
impositions of the Imperial Budget, and none from the 
collections of the Imperial Exchequer, but it afforded a 
broad basis on which the struggle for genuine freedom 
could be more advantageously conducted. Referring to 
this speech, the London Daily News, the official Radical 
organ, says: “Even if the Nationalists were divided on 
the Finance of the Bill, that would not suffice for its de- 
feat. The fact which emerges from the Cork meeting 
is that where there is any question of jeopardizing its 
passage, they are not divided at all. It is no bad thing 
that the finance of the Bill should be closely scrutinized. 
Its advantages from the British taxpayer’s point of view 
are so overwhelming that he can afford to stretch every 
point in Ireland’s favor. When the Bill comes into 
Committee, Mr. Healy’s concrete proposals will probably 
well repay examination.”——The Board of Agriculture 
reports a number of frauds practised in England on 
Irish food products. Of 138 samples of “Irish butter,” 
purchased in various stores, 107 were found to be mar- 
garine, and convictions followed in each case. Russian 
and continental eggs were frequently marked “Fresh 
Irish” or “Irish,” and often repacked into Irish cases. , 
Fines of from $25 to $50 were imposed. The Irish 
Trade-Mark has been found serviceable, and it is hoped 
that the Bill pending in Congress, which provides for its 
recognition in the United States, will be enacted. A 
fund opened by the /rish Catholic, by request of Cardinal 
Logue, for the famine-stricken Christians in the vicariate 
of Eastern Che-Kiang, China, has reached $1,800. Mgr. 
Raynand, the Vicar-Apostolic, had made a touching ap- 
peal for his afflicted flock. J. F. Hogan, M.D., LL.D., 
a distinguished Irish physician, died last week in Lon- 
don. Born in Tipperary, in 1864, he was educated in 
Mungret College and the Catholic University, and 
graduated with high honors in Arts, Medicine and Law. 
He had written several medical treatises on sanitation 
and skin diseases, and held important official positions 
on London boards. 








France.—Denys Cochin’s visit to Rome gave rise to 
surmises that he was sent there on a diplomatic mission. 
As a matter of fact, the Government did want him to 
confer with the Pope about the Spanish Franciscans in 
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Morocco, and as they did not wish him to speak as the 
accredited agent of the Government, but as a Frenchman 
pleading for his country, he declined. He did not even 
see the Pope. Several ecclesiastics have been elected 
Mayors of their communes, among them a Prothonotary 
Apostolic, Mgr. Lesur of Mortiers. The election of 
Deschanel in place of the arch-radical Brisson, lately de- 
ceased, is regarded as announcing the annihilation of the 
once powerful party represented by Brisson and also the 
triumph of Proportional Representation, of which Des- 
chanel is an ardent advocate. It is also significant as a 
triumph over the Radical-Socialist group represented by 
Cochery, who received only 98 votes out of 348 in the 
contest for President of the House of Deputies. There 
is no reason, however, for Catholics to rejoice in Des- 
chanel’s election. He voted for the rupture of the Con- 
‘ordat and the expulsion of the religious———Mulai 
Hafid has left Fez and may go to France. 








Belgium.—After their defeat at the polls, the anti- 
Catholic mob took to rioting, destroying property and de- 
fying the police and soldiery. Race antagonism is also 
beginning to show itself in a bitter form between Flem- 
ings and Walloons, and some of the disappointed dailies 
ire uttering indiscreet things about separation of the two 
sections.——It is noted that conspicuous among those 
who shouted “Down with the Convents” during the elec- 
toral campaign are men who were educated in Catholic 
schools, who were nursed when they were sick in Catholic 
hospitals, and who send their daughters to be educated by 
the nuns. The millionaire Deputy of Thuin belongs to a 
family that established the Sisters in the Commune which 
he now represents, and a Sisters’ hospital bears his name. 


——On June 6 a post-election fight of two hours occurred 


in Musson Luxemburg, in which one man was killed and 
twenty wounded. The Socialist leaders are unable to 


restrain their men. 


Germany.—German army officials are continuing to 
levote special attention to the airship service, which they 
intend to make an integral and important part of the 
urmy. Even staff officers are now to be trained as avia- 
tors.——In the artillery depot at Spandau an attempt 
was made by night to steal secret military documents. 
The most valuable drawings had, however, been too well 
secured against the thieves, and only minor booty was 
ybtained. The incident has revived the excitement 
which prevailed in consequence of the lately tried cases 
of espionage. At Dresden two girls, the daughters of 
highly respectable families, were carried off by white 
slavers to Abbazia, where they were placed upon the 
steamer Pannonia, bound for the United States. They 
were intercepted at Gibraltar, and claimed that hypnotic 
influences had been exercised upon theth. The Presi- 
dent of the Prussian Diet, Dr. Hermann, Baron von 
Erffa, has suffered a stroke of paralysis. The recent 
Socialist disturbances in the House of Representatives 











are thought to have been largely responsible for his phy- 
sical condition. At the University of Gottingen, in a 
contest for the best work accomplished in Philosophy, 
the prize was won by a woman student, Miss Hedwig 
Martius. The Cardinal Prince Bishop Kopp is 
rapidly recovering from a serious operation. His phy- 
sicians have declared him to be out of danger. 








Hungary.—Familiar as scenes of confusion and riot- 
ing have become in the Budapest Parliament, the recent 
outbreaks are without any precedent. Count Stephan 
Tisza has, however, once more proved himself to be truly 
“the man with the strong hand.” Although the members 
of the opposition had come to the session of June 4 pro- 
vided with trumpets, horns, clappers and other instru- 
ments of disturbance, Count Tisza not merely made him- 
self heard amid the din which ensued, but actually forced 
his measures through, receiving the hearty applause of 
the National Labor Party. In the afternoon a large force 
of police was held in readiness, and when the disturbances 
had become utterly unendurable, the officers were sum- 
moned by order of the Count and instantly carried twen- 
ty-two struggling and protesting representatives out of 
the hall. Among these was Justh, one of the principle 
leaders of the opposition. This proceeding was repeated 
a second and a third time, when respectively fifteen and 
thirty-eight members were unceremoniously helped out of 
the assembly. On June 5 similar scenes were again en- 
acted. Justh was suspended for forty-five sessions, and 
thirty-two other representatives received penalties ex- 
cluding them from fifteen to twenty-five sessions. The 
entire garrison was, moreover, summoned to prevent dis- 
turbance in the city, with orders to employ their weapons 
at the first sign of resistance. The culmination of the 
riots was reached, when on June 7 the Justhian repre- 
sentative, Kovacs, who had been suspended from the 
session, evaded the vigilance of the guard, and rushing 
into Parliament, fired three shots at Count Tisza, all of 
which missed their aim. He then turned his weapon 
upon himself, with results that will most probably prove 
fatal——Considerable suffering has been caused by the 
great flood with which Hungary was visited, especially 
in its southern portion. At Temesvar one hundred and 
thirty bodies have so far been recovered from the water. 
Entire sections of the country have been laid waste. 


Austria—A gala dinner was given by the Austrian 
Emperor at Castle Schonbrunn in honor of the Bulgarian 
King Ferdinand, at which most cordial sentiments were 
exchanged between the two monarchs. A pamphlet in- 
stigating to opposition against Germany and Hungary has 
been composed at the instance of certain Slavic represen- 
tatives and scattered broadcast among the masses. It 
makes demands for a purely Slavic army, to the exclusion 
of Germans and Hungarians, and especially for the re- 
moval of all German officers now at the head of troops 
which are mainly constituted of Slavic or related nation- 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Guardians of Bigotry 


There have been here and there some recent anti- 
Catholic recrudescences in certain obscure journals and 
magazines that violate the federal laws safeguarding the 
mails, and some that escape through sealed doors into 
reputable organs. Some of these attacks on the Church, 
its ministry, purposes and practices and alleged political 
machinations have been so vile that no clean hand may 
touch them. Nor is it necessary; reproductions, adapta- 
tions or enlargements of the “revelations” of so-called 
escaped monks or nuns, they carry their own condemna- 
tion to any honest eye that may light on them. Ignorant 
men and well-informed but malicious and false wit- 
nesses have lately formed a combination to sweep back 
with their little broom the tide that flows from Rome; 
and a few excited fanatics, survivals of the anti-Catholic 
madness of other days, have crept out of their hiding- 
places to help the bad work along. 

Similar eruptions, though usually on a larger scale, 
have occurred periodically throughout the Christian era 
in other lands as well as ours. “The world will hate you,” 
said our Founder, “as it hateth me’; and for three cen- 
turies thereafter the strongest political force in the world 
used all its strength to express its hate by scourge and 
rack and sword and fire. And not merely through death 
and torture; the pamphleteers also were at work. Celsus 
and Julian and their kind wrote and said everything, sub- 
stantially, against the Mass and Sacraments of the Chris- 
tians that has been hurled against the Catholic Church in 
later days by Calvin and Luther and their heirs up to the 
Knownothings, the A. P. A.’s and General Miles’ new 
army of the militant Guardians of Liberty. Nestorians, 
Arians, Albigenses, arose, hated, and passed away. Henry 
IV in Germany, Philip the Fair in France; Norman, 
Plantagenet and Tudor in England—notably the much- 
married Henry and unmarried Elizabeth—typified the 
grasping, cruel tyrants who protested mightily against 
Church and Pope in the name of Liberty. But over the 
graves of some the Church marched triumphantly. The 
hate of others, more durant and effective, succeeded in 
crucifying and entombing the Spouse of Christ; but the 
inevitable resurrection came, and she rose emancipated to 
pursue her conquering course. 

In our own land emancipation was not long delayed. 
Catholic hands and a Catholic nation were potent in 
securing our civil liberties, and religious liberty was the 
consequence. The old hate still lingered in many places and 
guises, but it was not until the great Catholic inpouring 
following the Irish famine that the sporadic and incen- 
diary Native American Movement developed into na- 
tional dimensions as the still more virulent Knownothing 
Party. 

The capacity to take care of themselves that Catholics 





even then made manifest, the American sense of justice, 
and the Civil War, soon drove Knownothingism under- 
ground, but striking evidence of Catholic growth revived 
it, under another name, in the nineties, and again similar 
causes quickly entombed it at the outbreak of the Spanish 
war. For over a decade it lay lifeless; but now the in- 
glorious A. P. A.’s are struggling into life and strife, 
resuscitated by the name, if not the battle cry, of a once 
capable but long superannuated warrior. 

The recent census has shown that while other denomi- 
nations remained almost stationary in the interval, the 
Catholic population has doubled. There are also evi- 
dences that Catholic doctrine maintained its integrity 
while Protestant creeds were crumbling, and the loyalty 
and vigor of the Catholic body had won the ever increas- 
ing respect of their non-Catholic fellow-countrymen. 
Those who had lost everything of religion but its sedi- 
ments of bigotry found this hard to bear, especially since 
increase in membership, with a parallel advance in edu- 
cation and influence, had secured to Catholics some 
moiety of that public recognition’ which necessarily ac- 
crues to numbers and character in a free Republic. 
Catholics are now one-sixth of the population and the 
voters, and in some States they form the majority. 
Hence it is inevitable that they should have a share 
in honor and emolument. Had they been as insistent as 
their enemies allege their representation in State and na- 
tion should be in like proportion. In reality it is but a 
fraction of what their numbers could in equity demand. 

But even this fraction is intolerable to some. The 
fact that a Catholic, because the first jurist of the nation, 
is the head of its Supreme Court, is but fuel to their fires. 
What do they really want? Logically they must want to 
destroy the American Constitution. With manhood suf- 
frage numbers mean power ; and the only way to preclude 
Catholics from representation is either, (1) to disfran- 
chise them, or (2) to expel them from the country, or 
(3) to exterminate them in it. The Guardians of Bigotry 
(for this is clearly the true title of an organization that 
would deprive citizens, on religious grounds, of rights 
and liberties guaranteed by the Constitution) will not find 
it practicable to follow the second or the third suggestion. 
“The police would not let them’—not to mention other 
Catholics. Nor would the first prove easier of accom- 
plishment. Disfranchisement would require many legal 
and civic disqualifications, and even to propose them 
would be found foolhardy. If such or kindred methods 
were ineffective when Catholics were weak, they will not 
commend themselves now that Catholics are strong and 
growing stronger. 

But, they object, you owe superior allegiance to a for- 
eign power; you want to destroy our public schools, to 
control our courts and Congress, and impose your religion 
on the nation. Each of these statements contains the 
half-truth that is worse than falsehood. The first objec- 
tion has, of course, nothing whatsoever to do with tem- 
poral allegiance. It is really against the fact that we are 
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Catholics and against our right, as such, to existence. So 
thought the Roman Emperors. To them Christ was a 
foreign power; and so He was, and so He still is, to the 
world that hated and hates Him. But Christ is God, and 
therefore not foreign to the world He made and rules; 
and no more foreign is the Vicar who represents Him 
in the Church Universal, which He commissioned to 
teach all peoples and all nations for all time. It is quite 
true that we wish to impose His Church on our people 
and on all peoples, but only after the fashion of His 
Apostles by legitimate suasion and peaceful exposition 
of Christian truth, not by force or restrictive laws or 
appeals to rancorous hate. By the former methods we 
have prospered in this republic. 

Other religious bodies had the start of us by over a 
century of power. They were then a hundred to our one. 
In the meantime we have grown and they have dwindled 
until now we have attained numerical equality. Why 
have they not made better use of their opportunities? 
Half their neople to-day have no religious tenets and the 
other half are not sure of the tenets they profess. Our 
tenets are positive, definite, the same now as then, and we 
are sure of them now as we were sure of them then. 
Under the same government and laws they have been 
losing, we have been gaining, the confidence of our fellow 
countrymen. The recent manifestations of satisfaction at 
the honors conferred on American citizens by this “for- 
eign power” was of almost national dimensions. Were it 
not, then, wiser and more Christian for those people to 
try to regain the religion they have lost—and thereby the 
national confidence they have forfeited—than to waste 
their energies in futile vaporings of fanatical animosity 
against those who have faithfully preserved it? 

As to the public schools, we have no desire to destroy 
them; but we do wish to improve them. They are not 
American either in essence or in origin. The schools that 
were founded on Plymouth Rock were distinctly denom- 
inational. It was only in the forties that Horace Mann 
introduced undenominatioral schools to offset the influ- 
ence of Catholic immigration. Should the majority of 
those who vote and pay school taxes insist that these 
taxes shall be fairly apportioned to denominational 
schools as well as others, who on democratic principles 
can say them nay? Suppose we could persuade the Amer- 
ican people that the schools we build and maintain are as 
good educationally as any others and therefore have equal 
right to the school taxes we pay out of our own purse, 
who can say that our demand is un-American? 

Three men were received into the Church in Farm 
Street, London, some years ago. Tired of denunciations 
of Catholicity, they had given up Church attendance and 
instead were wont to read the Bible together. One day 
they were struck by the text: “All men shall hate you, 
as it hated me.” One of them said: “That must mean 
the Catholics; all our folks agree in pitching into them.” 

False charges against a great religious body which is 
evidently sincere in its faith and fruitful in good works 





stimulate inquiry, and the inquiry of honest minds results 
in the acquisition of truth. Hence we are in no way 
ruffled by the slanders of ignorant or lying bigots whether 
in Georgia or in New England. We have scriptural war- 
rant for expecting the hatred of the world, but also for 
conquering it. The Founder of the Church Catholic has 
said: “I have conquered the world”; and we say in the 
Creed: “I believe in the Holy Catholic Church.” If only 
we put our belief into practice, we also shall conqter the 
world in His way. M. KENNY, S.J. 


A Danger in Literature 


One who reads thoughtfully, before ever he has read 
widely will find himself asking, if not explicitly at least 
implicitly, whether men of letters are allowed in the 
exercise of their art a code of morals all their own. We 
say allowed; for it is clear that many make the claim, 
and not a few hold that morality has nothing to do with 
art, or rather that art is its own morality. But we are not 
thinking of those, at present, men who will write for every 
kind of reader, what they dare not say except in very 
questionable company, who will describe what they dare 
not do except in secret, painting for the imagination what 
they could never put before the eyes of honest men and 
women. ‘What is to be said of them is so obvious, that, 
recognizing its force, they take shelter under the atrocious 
theory that good art is morally good no matter how 
shocking to popular notions of morality may be its sub- 
ject, and bad art is morally bad even though its subject 
be the purest. 

Our question, for the moment, comes to this: Can 
Christian morality allow a Christian man of letters to 
write what he might not say, to print for common read- 
ing what he might not speak in common hearing? Its. 
occasion is the reading of-essays and criticisms by the 
late Lionel Johnson, gathered together under the title, 
“Post Liminium.” That Johnson became a Catholic in 
1891, most people know; and we have the word of his 
few intimates that he was an ordinarily good one. From 
this his writings derive for Catholics an interest, which 
may be the cause of their being found in many a Catholic’s. 
hands. They discuss things peculiarly Catholic very often ; 
yet to determine the Catholicity of their author from 
internal evidence, would be hard indeed. Rather, that evi- 
dence seems to indicate the contrary. When, for example, 
one reads that Pater’s “peaceful irony” has “touches of 
Horace, 4 Kempis, Pascal and Montaigne,” one would 
judge the writer to have either too high an opinion of 
the heathen, the heretic and cynic or too low an opinion 
of the ascetic. Besides the passage is, as we say, offensive 
to pious ears not only because it associates so great a 
Christian writer as the author of the “Imitation of 
Christ,” with Horace, Pascal, Montaigne and Pater, but 
also because it insinuates that his contempt of the world 
drawn from the essence of the Gospel, is nothing more 
that a philosopher’s peaceful irony. 
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The cult of the Imitation is one of the fads of today. 
Lionel Johnson, recognizing this, celebrates it in language 
that no Agnostic would take exception to more than 
faintly. Shaftesbury and Butler, Cudworth and Adam 
Smith, Mandeville and Hutchinson, all the English mor- 
alists, he tells us, have lost their power of preaching; 
but we must listen to 4 Kempis, just as we must listen 
to Carlyle, Arnold and Ruskin, because he speaks from 
the heart to the heart ; because, like Dante, Cervantes and 
Shakespeare, he has a sense of humor; because of his 
genuine humanity in which nothing offends the least rea- 
sonable hater of asceticism and the monastic ideal. Com- 
mon sense, quietude and simplicify are peculiarly English. 
Within the bounds of the narrow seas this is an axiom— 
why, it is not easy to explain. But Lionel Johnson ac- 
cepts it and tells us how the possession by the Imita- 
tion of these qualities is what commends it to English- 
men who cannot abide the fierce splendors of the Spanish 
mysticism or the delicate, laughing poetry of the Italian. 
Only an effort most will refuse, can make possible for 
an Englishman the relishing of St. Bonaventure or of St. 
John of the Cross: 4 Kempis comes home to any English 
heart. We may remark in passing that all this absurdity 
is, at best, true only of an Imitation greatly bowdler- 
ized. An unexpurgated edition is as contrary to English 
quietude, simplicity and common sense as the unexpur- 
gated Gospel itself. For most Englishmen the Gospel 
is a bundle of vagueness which those more capable of 
a clear expression of thought call the ethics of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Sermon on the Mount: the Imitation is 
for the same a bundle of vagueness which those more cap- 
able ones call the placid irony and gentle cynicism of 
a Kempis. Ignoring this, however, Lionel Johnson proves 
the value one should set on the Imitation’ from tes- 
timony. A very cloud of witnesses is above his head. Of 
these he will have none, but brings in four from else- 
where: Rachel, the scandalous Hebrew actress; George 
Eliot, the agnostic writer not altogether unscandalous ; 
General Gordon, an enthusiast, but of rather queer chris- 
tianity; and Dr. Johnson, who himself goes no further 
than an extrinsic argument. He adds a fifth; but, as he 
calls him “the dear and ridiculous Boswell,’ he is per- 
haps not quite in earnest in quoting him. 

If Lionel Johnson, the man of letters, is not as Cath- 
olic as we would wish, according to the true sense of the 
term, he is broadly Catholic according to its modern 
abuse. His sympathies reach out far and wide, lead- 
ing him to write kindly of Fielding and Smollett, of 
George Borrow, Rabelais, Montaigne, Lamennais and 
even Voltaire, although he ought to know how danger- 
ous all are to faith and morals and that the names of 
most of them are in the Index. One can understand that 
a man of letters may have good reasons for getting per- 
mission to read certain prohibited books; but one cannot 
understand him discoursing about them so as to lead the 
general public to believe them to be edifying rather than 
the reverse. One understands an historian, even though 





a Catholic, feeling a certain sympathy for Laud, Ken and 
Andrewes: one does not understand a Catholic essayist 
choosing them for the subjects of his pen, still less, com- 
paring on equal terms, the first with Pius IX and Car- 
dinal Manning, the other two with Leo XIII and Car- 
dinal Newman. How a Catholic can discuss St. Francis 
of Assisi in the spirit of modern social reformers, and 
panegyrize Pascal, giving him the same praise he gives 
to Thomas a Kempis: “Cor ad cor loquitur,’ and take 
up his parable in favor of Renan, passes all comprehen- 
sion. 

Some may answer that Lione! Johnson wrote his es- 
says for the secular and even the agnostic press. But 
this is no justification. Even under such circumstances 
a Catholic writer must not forget that things touching 
the Faith are too sacred to be treated in any way but one 
and therefore where they cannot be so treated they must 
not be discussed at all. One will rejoin: Will not some 
good come from getting those outside the Church to think 
on Catholic subjects? In the first place this excuse is far 
from being adequate in the case. Much that Johnson 
wrote did not touch Catholic matters at all, but matters 
purely earthly, in discussing which he betrayed over and 
over again the Catholic Faith and violated the Catholic 
conscience. But apart from this, though it would be well 
to get men and women outside the Church to think about 
Catholic matters in a Catholic way, nothing can be more . 
harmful than for a Catholic to confirm them in their habit 
of thinking of such things in their own benighted way. 
This injures not them only but also unsuspecting Cath- 
olics, who, trusting to the good faith of the writer, be- 
come tainted with the unorthodox tone of his works. 

There may be some excuse for Lionel Johnson person- 
ally in this that he was on the way to become a man of 
letters before he became a convert and had probably al- 
ready caught the spirit it was hard to change. What 
excuse can one offer for those who, imbued with the Cath- 
olic spirit in youth, cast this out to take in its stead the 


spirit of the world of secular letters? 
Henry Woops, S.J. 


Should Smith Go to Church? 
II. 


I think he should, but not to the Protestant church, as 
the writer in the Atlantic for June attempts to show. If the 
Protestant church is ruled out, there is only one church 
left, for we are speaking of the man who finds Protestant- 
ism can no longer hold him, and we are not treating of 
the Jewish or the Catholic or the Agnostic Smith whose 
minds are pretty well made up on the question and for 
whom in consequence the inquiry would have little weight. 
We say then that the “indifferent” Smith should go to 
the Catholic church, for the simple reason that it sup- 
plies all that he looks for in vain in the Protestant 
churches of today. Protestant churches are not places 
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of worship. They may be called so, and in a broad 
sense they are. Most of them are rather meeting houses, 
wherein men and women assemble to make outward pro- 
fession of their dependence on the Almighty and to thank 
and praise the Creator of all for manifold mercies and 
blessings. But the service within the churches is inade- 
quate. Bible reading and choir singing and preaching 
and praying are all, or may be all, good in themselves, but 
the supreme act of worship which consists in sacrifice is 
wanting. From the beginning of recorded time there 
are only two so-called religions in which this element 
of sacrifice has not found place, Protestantism and Mo- 
hammedanism. Both of these consequently are without 
priests, for the terms priests and sacrifice are correla- 
tive. For this reason the title of minister is given to the 
parson, but never correctly the title of priest. In the 
Catholic Church and in the Catholic Church alone then, 
is there true worship, worship in.the strictest and highest 
sense, and if Smith would worship God publicly and 
adequately he must needs enter the Catholic church and 
assist by his presence at the holy sacrifice of the mass. 
This is the first reason why Smith should go to church. 
Churches should be open at all hours of the day for the 
Protestant churches are built for con- 
There is 


worship of God. 
gregational services and not for the individual. 
no reason then why they should be open at times other 
than when these services are being held. If Smith wishes 
to worship God during the week he may as well do it in 
the privacy of his own home unless perchance he thinks 
of the Catholic Church. In it alone Malachi’s prophecy 
of the clean oblation to be offered from the rising of 
the sun even to the going down of the same is liter- 
ally fulfilled. And this is another reason why Smith 
should go to church. Besides this the Lord of Heaven 
is really and truly present all through the day and the 
long hours of the night. Except at night and that for 
obvious reasons Catholic churches are always open and 
the act of faith in the corporal presence of the Son of 
God, the Redeemer of Men, is based on a reality which 
may be asserted of other churches, but cannot be proved, 
—a very important reason why Smith should go to 
church. 

Apart, however, from the duty of performing as a 
member of the community the highest act of worship the 
community is capable of, there are countless reasons 
which should impel Smith in satisfying his duties as 
an individual to be an active member of the Catholic 
Church. Some of these reasons will readily suggest 
themselves. The Catholic Church has definite views 
in regard to all the great interests of time and eternity. 
She tells him what he must believe and furnishes him 
with the grounds and motives of that belief. Mr. Mal- 
lock, who is not a Catholic, says in one of his books: “I 
can understand the Catholic claim, though I cannot under- 
stand any other.” This, too, should appeal to Smith. 

The entire history of the Church is one of struggle with 
and triumph over recurrent errors in ever changing forms. 





In every country and in every age she has met with the 
fiercest opposition of tyrants, philosophers, schools of 
thought, iconoclasts, revolting children, Arians, Nestor- 
ians, Gnostics, Pelagians, Reformers, Modernists, and to- 


. day she is stronger and more vigorous than ever. “Mod- 


ern thought” has pronounced her dead. But at the very 
time when the French infidel Viviani says with a magnif- 
icent gesture in reference to the Church, “We have extin- 
guished the lights that have burned so long,” the Church 
points with pride to her son Pasteur, the greatest of 
French scientists; to converts like Brunetiére, Francois 
Coppée, Huysmans, Paul Bourget and others. “The 
deeper,” says Pasteur, “I go into the mysteries of nature, 
the more simple becomes my faith. Already it is as the 
faith of the Breton peasant; and I have every reason to 
believe that if I am able to penetrate deeper, it will 
become as the faith of the Breton peasant’s wife.” 
Which is still another weighty reason why Smith should 
go to Church. 

For every evil the Catholic Church provides a remedy, 
for every weakness a prop. Looking out on the world 
of today the great dangers threatening humanity 
are divorce affecting the family, and communism 
leading to anarchy affecting the State. To the divorced 
man or woman she says boldly you are living in adultery, 
and as Jesus Christ declares, “Adulterers cannot enter the 
Kingdom of heaven.” To the discontented Socialist and 
laborer, drifting blindly to anarchy she says, all power 
is from God, and you have no right to disturb the es- 
tablished order of society by violence and crime. The 
Catholic Church teaches the legitimate means to right 
your wrongs. She holds up Christ as the model. He 
became poor to teach the world patience. “He was 
Capital Supreme; for the riches of heaven are and were 
at His disposal, and He became the Carpenter of 
Nazareth to teach by example, that labor is honorable.” 
For this reason likewise should Smith go to church. 

The Catholic Church should appeal to Smith because it 
ministers to his wants from the cradle to the grave. It 
stands over him in Baptism and makes him the Child 
of God, the brother of Christ and joint heir with Christ 
of the kingdom of heaven. It takes the child at his moth- 
er’s knee and when he has scarce begun to lisp teaches 
him to pronounce the sacred name of His Saviour and 
the name of Christ’s Immaculate Mother. In Catholic 
schools it continues the work begun in infancy. Intel- 
lect and heart are moulded after Christ Himself, the 
great model of all Christians ; the waywardness of youth 
is checked by precept and example, by stern reproof when 
necessary, by living counsel and forbearance at all times. 
In the Catholic Church the youth, the maiden, the ma- 
tured man and woman are given the bread of Life, and 
are encouraged to share daily in this heavenly banquet. 
When a man sins he is taught how to turn away from 
his iniquity and supplied with the graces and helps to 
persevere in the struggle with evil from which struggle 
no mortal is free. The union of man and woman in 
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holy wedlock the Church sanctifies and guards with all 
her spiritual authority derived from Christ. And when 
the Christian has to face that supreme moment, entering 
the valley where the shadows deepen, and shuddering at 
the thought of what lies beyond, the Church gives the 
weary wayfarer the sacred Viaticum or provision for the 
journey par excellence and the comforting assurance that 
if truly penitent he will meet with a merciful and loving 
Saviour and Judge. 

It is said that Melancthon’s mother once asked her 
son in confidence whether his church or the Catholic 
Church was the true one. The reformer naively told 
her that the Protestant Church was a good one to live 
in, but that the Catholic Church was by long odds the 
best one to die in. Whether this story be true or 
not we cannot say, but Smith will argue more correctly 
that if the Catholic Church is the safest at the hour of 
death, it must be the safest also to cling to during life. 

E. SPILLANE, S.J. 


The Flag of the United States 


Rash indeed would he be who should attempt to say the 
“last word” on the origin of our country’s flag ; for, what- 
ever might be his opinion on that knotty subject, he would 
undoubtedly call forth spirited rejoinders and quite ample 
proofs that he had espoused the wrong cause. Suffice it to 
say, therefore, that we have a flag; that it is the glorious 
Stars and Stripes; that it was designed by somebody, and 
that the original flag was made by somebody. Far be it 
from us to adjudicate the conflicting claims of the rivals 
for the honor of having originated the flag, or of having 
combined the three colors in their present familiar form. 
There is abundant matter, however, which is beyond the 
ebb and flow of controversy to arouse our patriotism 
and to increase our reverence for the banner which sym- 
bolizes the Government of the United States. 

Along with its colonial or local flags, each of the thir- 
teen colonies was familiar with the flag of Great Britain, 
the mother country, which then consisted of the white- 
edged red vertical cross of St. George and the white 
diagonal cross of St. Andrew, all in a blue field; for the 
red diagonal cross of St. Patrick was not added to the 
British flag until 1801. Although the colonists had taken 
steps towards uniting in defense of their constitutional 
liberties as British subjects, it was far from being their 
original plan to withdraw wholly from British allegiance. 
Thus Washington could write as late as October 9, 1774, 
“No such thing [as independence] is desired by any think- 
ing man in America.” 

Flags of red and white stripes exclusively or with the 
addition of some significant device were familiar enough, 
for they had been used by British subjects for at least a 
century; and the step to thirteen stripes, to signify the 
colonies that had united for an armed redress of griev- 
ances was easy to take. But they united as British sub- 
jects, and therefore, the flag unfurled by General Wash- 





ington at Cambridge, Massachusetts, on January 1, 1776, 
displayed the thirteen stripes and the British “union” of 
the crosses of St. George and St. Andrew. 

Precisely when and by what autho ity the British union 
in the flag of the united colonies was . eplaced by the stars 
we do not venture to say, for the question has been 
warmly and unsatisfactorily discussed; but it is clear 
that after the Declaration of Independence the suitable- 
ness of the change would be patent. The story has come 
down to us, with how much exactness it would be hard 
to say, that in the original Stars and Stripes, thirteen 
stars were so arranged as to reproduce in outline the 
crosses of the British flag. That they would readily lend 
themselves to this design may be seen from the following 
diagram, in which the five stars make a St. George’s cross 
and nine stars a St. Andrew’s cross: 


The more usual arrangement, borne out by Revolu- 
tionary scenes that were painted by contemporaries, seems 
to have been to place the stars in a circle. 

It was not until June 14, 1777, that the Fourth Con- 
tinental Congress, assembled in Philadelphia, “Resolved, 
That the Flag of the United States be 13 Stripes alternate 
red and white; that the Union be 13 stars white in a blue 
field representing a new constellation.” But this resolu- 
tion was not officially published until the succeeding Sep- 
tember, though private knowledge of it must have been 
easily obtainable and actually obtained. The prevailing 
impression now is that the Congress then formally sanc- 
tioned what had been done perhaps a year before by some 
duly authorized committee or possibly through private 
initiative; for what the flag ought to be was known at 
Fort Schuyler, now Rome, at the head of navigation on 
the Mohawk River, although the worthy Captain Swart- 
wout had none to display when a British and Indian force 
advanced in August, 1777, to attack him. Thereupon 
he offered his blue military cloak, a soldier’s wife con- 
tributed her red skirt, and some shirts supplied the rest. 
The strange flag was flung to the breeze and the battle 
waged hotly. Four regimental colors were captured from 
the attacking force and at once hoisted on the flagstaff 
below the improvised standard. 

If we bear in mind that with many wealthy and in- 
fluential people, especially in the Middle and Southern 
States, the Revolution was unpopular and that small mili- 
tary successes were often followed by great failures, so 
that prophecies of the ultimate failure of the whole un- 
dertaking were freely made, we need not wonder that few 
concerned themselves about a flag which seemed likely to 
disappear even before it was.well known. When, there- 
fore, victory had come and peace with Great Britain had 
been secured, the original resolution of Congress was re- 
produced in the newspapers of the day, with a foot-note 
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to the effect that “The Printers in the several States are 
requested to insert the above Resolution in their respec- 
tive Newspapers, in order that the same may be generally 
known.” This request is made in 1783, regarding a reso- 
lution passed on June 14, 1777. 

The admission of Vermont and Kentucky to the Union, 
brought about the first modification of the flag when 
Congress directed that after May 1, 1795, there should 
be fifteen stripes and fifteen stars. Such was the flag 
that floated over Fort McHenry, near Baltimore, Md., 
when it was bombarded by the British forces from the 
morning of Tuesday, September 13, 1814, to the early 
hours of the following day. That bombardment, as is 
familiar to all Americans, occasioned Francis Scott Key’s 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” The composer lies buried at 
Frederick, Md. At the head of his simple but carefully 
kept tomb, there is placed a flagstaff from which the flag 
of the United States continually floats. 

The increase in the number of States caused another 
change which became effective on July 4, 1818, when the 
stripes were reduced to their original thirteen and the 
stars were raised to twenty, one for each State in the 
Union. It was further provided at the same time that 
one star should be added for each State on the 4th of 
July next succeeding its admission. As the States now 
number forty-eight, the official flag, on and after July 4, 
1912, will show that number of stars. Although the law 
does not prescribe the order or arrangement of the stars, 
the custom in the navy was fixed by President Monroe 
in 1818; but the flags used in the army did not conform 
to it. By an agreement between the Army and Navy 
Departments in 1908, there has been uniformity in 
placing the stars. They are now arranged in six hori- 
zontal rows, the first, third, fourth, and sixth having eight 
stars each, and the second and fifth, seven stars each, 
totaling forty-six ; but on July 4, 1912, when New Mexico 
and Arizona will be represented, there will presumably be 
six rows of eight stars each. 


’Tis the star-spangled banner—Oh long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


H. J. Swirt, s.J. 


Plural Voting 


The Belgian system of voting is unlike otirs, Uni- 
versal suffrage prevails there as here, but a very valuable 
corrective is added. The law is that every Belgian of 
the sterner sex has the right to vote on reaching the age 
of twenty-five. If he has attained the age of thirty-five, 
has children, and pays a house tax, he has two votes. 
This privilege or right is also accorded to an unmarried 
man if he has property valued at $400 or can show an 
income of $20 a year from Belgian funds. There is an- 
other class. If the prospective voter has an academic or 
professional degree he can deposit three ballots in the 
urn. This arrangement leaves about 1,000,000 with one 





vote apiece, 400,000 with two votes, and 300,000 with 
three. 

One of our American dailies thinks that “such a sys- 
tem would produce rioting in the United States,” and that 
“no State would tolerate it.” The implication is that the 
system is the cause of the riots, which is not the case. 
Similar outbreaks occurred against Catholics before the 
system was invented, and at a time when the Liberah 
Party under Frére-Orban, Barras and Van Hum- 
beck were in full control of the machinery of the Gov- 
ernment and the Catholic Party was defeated and shat- 
tered. The agitation is not political but religious. The 
system may be an occasion or a pretext—it is not the real 
cause of the rioting. 

Secondly, the impression is abroad and sedulously cul- 


_tivated that the arrangement is a cunning clerical inven- 


tion. Such a supposition shows a lack of acquaintance 
with contemporaneous Belgian history. It was the Cath- 
olic Party under Beernaert, in 1893, that gave Belgium 
universal suffrage. Under the Liberal Government out 
of a population of 6,500,000 only 137,772 were allowed to- 
vote, and during the last years of its political life it 
passed no less than six laws to diminish this number by 
excluding entire classes of Catholic voters. When the 
Catholic Party returned to power M. Beernaert, the 
Prime Minister, proposed a revision of the Constitution. 
The motion for universal suffrage was passed without 
opposition and the electoral body grew more than ten-fold 
at one stroke. But in order as far as possible to exclude 
the worthless, or incompetent, or at least nullify their 
action by providing a counterpoise to the ne’er-do-wells 
who would claim a vote merely because of their man- 
hood qualification, clauses were added which ‘gave two 
votes to some and three to others, for the reason that 
they were presumed to have more interest in the welfare 
of their country than those who have neither children 
nor property nor education. 

This arrangement was so acceptable that Fernand 
Payen, a French jurisconsult, declared that “it was the 
most complete body of legislation which the history of 
this century can show in any country”; and a former 
Liberal Minister admitted that it was difficult to combat 
it, for it offered no ground of complaint. 

Not satisfied with this the Catholics of Belgium went 
further still in their generosity. They actually cut down 
their own overwhelming majority in order that every 
shade of political opinion might be represented propor- 
tionally in the Parliament. For that Beernaert for- 
feited his political life, because he seemed to be favor- 
ing the enemy, but a year or so after his views prevailed, 
though, strange to say, the Socialists opposed them. 
One might properly ask, whether the Liberals who were 
his beneficiaries then, had they succeeded in the last elec- 
tion, would have displayed the same benignity? 

The chief enemies of plural voting are the Socialists. 
The Liberals, who are bourgeois and property holders, 
and hence hated by the Socialists, are in favor of the 
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system. Nevertheless these two natural enemies joined 
hands in the last electoral fight, not that they have begun 
to love each other, but that each hoped to get control of 
the Government by help of the enemy. As the returns 
show, many of the Liberals lost courage or were ashamed 
of themselves and voted according to their convictions. 
This with the energy displayed by their opponents ex- 
plains the result of the balloting. 

Whether the system of plural balloting will continue 
remains to be seen. The Brooklyn Eagle regards it as 
“broad and intelligent,’ and admits that “a plural vote 
aristocracy of 700,000 members in a total electorate of 
1,700,000 cannot be called a close corporation.” This 
conclusion will be the more readily admitted when we 
remember that this most equable system bestows two 
votes even on the poor who are married and pay a small 
tax yearly. In brief the whole arrangement is not a de- 
vice to discriminate against the proletariat and the poor, 
but to protect them and the country from the hired re- 
peater and the political roustabout. 


———~e © o—_—_—_——— 


As an illustration of the character of the electoral bat- 
tle just waged in Belgium, we give a fairly exact transla- 
tion of a ballad that was scattered everywhere through 
the country. You could pick it up on the streets or have 
it handed to you on the railroads. It shows clearly that 
the Liberals and Socialists Were actuated by religious 
and not by political rancor: 


All hail! Apostles of Free Thought! 
Bcth Socialists and Liberals! 
Let all our past now pass for naught; 
We all are Anti-Clericals. 
O! sweet delight! O! ecstasy! 
Old foes fall on each other’s neck; 
With hands all round we'll dance with glee, 
The Church of Rome we'll surely wreck. 


Then onward march! for march we must, 
And if like us all others dare, 
Our enemies will bite the dust, 
Their ghosts will vanish in the air. 
No ‘more will Fleming or Walloon 
See sight or sign of monk or nun; 
And Jesuits and priests will soon 
Be all of them upon the run. 


Then clink your glasses! Friends of Light! 
And let us swear to break the yoke 
Of dogma and religious night, 
And Christian superstition choke. 
Too long we've lived like muzzled beasts; 
Too long we’ve felt the chain and lash; 
Away with all these curséd priests; 
To smithereens their Church we'll smash. 





In a good paper on “The American Spenders” contrib- 
uted to the Saturday Evening Post by Will Irwin, he 
takes as his text the remark, “It isn’t the high cost of 
living that’s the trouble now in this country. It’s the cost 





of high living.” He then compares in detail the expenses 
incurred to-day by a carpenter and his family of five, 
with what was required to maintain a similar household 
some thirty years ago. Cereals bought in packages, not in 
bulk; fruit for breakfast; riding to work; new clothes 
always instead of ‘made over” or patched ones; shoes in 
which “strength is sacrificed to beauty”; a great increase 
in “social expenses” and the amusement fund for all the 
family, and a corresponding falling off in old-fashioned 
household economics, are some of the striking differences 
that Mr. Irwin observes in the scale of living maintained 
by “Robert Hart” and his wife and children, compared 
with that of his father, whose wages in buying power 
were about the same as the son’s. Nowadays, the writer 
infers, the American workingman and his family are not 
at all thrifty, and have quite forgotten how “to count the 
pennies.” Hence “the cost of high living.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Negro Uprising in Cuba 


CIENFUEGOS, CuBA, May 27, 1912. 

Although the true state of affairs in the eastern part 
of the island is still to a considerable extent a matter 
of conjecture, it is nevertheless plain that it is the storm 
centre of the present uprising. What was the cause of 
this revolt? What do the negroes expect to gain by this 
appeal to arms? 

It is now some time since a law proposed by a negro 
senator was duly passed by the Congress, its object be- 
ing the prohibition of the formation of exclusive politi- 
cal parties by negroes, It is called the Morita Law from 
the name of the senator who proposed it; he died last 
year while holding the portfolio of Agriculture. 

The province of Santiago de Cuba, it is well known, 
contains more negroes than any other, and from the east- 
ern part of the island have always risen the first sparks 
of Cuban revolutions. Thus it fell out this year, for 
when all were celebrating the tenth anniversary of Cuban 
independence on May 20, several bands of men, well 
or indifferently armed, proclaimed a revolution with the 
warcry, “Down with the Morta Law.” 

Here, in the province of Santa Clara, squads of twenty 
or thirty men appeared at some of the plantations and 
seized what horses, saddles, and weapons they could lay 
their hands on; but the disturbance was of short dura- 
tion, for the rural guard took their trail and they scat- 
tered in the forests. The casualties in this part of the 
island amounted only to an insignificant number. It is 
impossible to say just how many revolutionists there are 
in the province of Santiago de Cuba, but it is admitted 
that there are bands of from three hundred to four hun- 
dred men. 

The chief agitator in this revolutionary movement is 
a negro named Estenoz, who, for some time back, has 
been holding meetings and urging the formation of an 
independent negro party. The Government has made 
haste to set its little army in motion against him and 
his allies, and the rural guard has been actively engaged 
in smothering the revolt. The great body of forces has 
been despatched to the eastern part of the island, where 
the negroes are most numerous and where, owing to the 
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broken nature of the land, resistance and escape are 
easier and effective pursuit is difficult. 

It would be erroneous to believe that this movement 
has the sympathy and co-operation of the whole negro 
population; for, outside of the eastern district, its sup- 
porters are very few. The reason for this is that Cuba 
does not know those rigid distinctions of race and color 
which exist, for example, in the United States. Touch- 
ing on this point, El Diario de la Marina, one of Cuba’s 
most influential newspapers, says: “We are not ready 
to swear that the colored race has reached the pitch of 
its natural ambition, but we can and do affirm that it 
was never better circumstanced than now, that never be- 
fore had it a greater share in the administration of pub- 
lic affairs, that never before did it enjoy to a greater de- 
gree the good-will and kind regard of the people, not only 
in a governmental or official sense, but also in the social 
and moral order.” 

It may well be that exaggerated reports of what is go- 
ing on in Cuba have reached the United States, but it is 
not hard to understand the anxiety of the important com- 
mercial and industrial concerns that have valuable hold- 
It is said that they appealed to Wash- 
ington for protection. The official notes exchanged be- 
tween the two Governments have been made public. The 
first intimation from the American Government was well 
received, and it was communicated to the island author- 
ities with favorable comments on the determination of 
Washington to respect the sovereignty of Cuba. 

But this fond illusion was rudely shattered when May 
25 brought news of the assembling at Key West of a for- 
midable array of warships, with an imposing body of 
marines, for it looked too much like approaching inter- 
vention. Moreover, the action wounded the keen sensi- 
bilities of the Cubans, for it seemed to emphasize their 
humiliating inferiority and tended to discredit their Gov- 
ernment both at home and abroad. 

President Gomez has acted with commendable energy 
in crushing the rebels. Sporadic outbreaks in three prov- 
inces have been stifled and the revolutionists in the east 
have been driven into a corner ; some nine thousand stand 
of arms have been distributed to the planters for their 
protection; and volunteers will speedily swell the ranks 
of the army should they be needed to smother the last 
sparks of revolt. It is worthy of remark that no sugar 
mill has thus far been forced to suspend work on account 
of the uprising. “If you duly appreciate these facts,” says 
President Gémez to President Taft, “you will undoubt- 
edly recognize that it is not a friendly Government that, 
perhaps through unjustifiable prepossession, would rush 
in to contribute to the discredit of a Government and of 
a people like that of Cuba, which, though facing trying 
conditions, does not see in them anything surpassing its 
means of repression, its patriotism, and its courage.” 


S. B. S. 


ings in the island. 


The Queen of Holland 


RoTrerDAM, May 20, 1912. 

Queen Wilhelmina is the only child of the second mar- 
riage of King William III. She was born in 1880 and 
trained by her mother, who, in 1890, on the death of the 
King, became Regent. She was educated privately, with 
such success that she fulfils with consummate skill the 
task that was finally entrusted to her. Her judgment on 
all ministerial questions is sound and her public utterances 
are characterized by exquisite tact, though she speaks 
with absolute frankness. 





Her religious education was also directed by her 
mother, who belongs to the Dutch Reformed Church. 
Of course, the Queen is a member of that denomination, 
for the law of the land requires it. Nevertheless, she 
shows none of those prejudices which are so common 
among many Hollanders who are otherwise well in- 
formed, or if she does they have no influence on her public 
policy. Her relations with Catholics have always been 
marked by the most irreproachable sense of justice. Her 
tact on the occasion of the Italian Jubilee won for her a 
great deal of well-merited praise. Her telegram of felici- 
tation and the special embassy which she sent were de- 
vised so as to cause no offense to her Catholic subjects. 
It is true that three of her Ministers are Catholics, but it 
reflects credit on her keen sense of what should be done 
in such a delicate matter of State that she shaped her 
conduct in accordance with their suggestions, especially 
as with the Queen and the royal family religion is not a 
mere matter of form. She is a sincere believer without 
affectation or Calvinistic rigorism, and is not ashamed of 
her faith, whose injunctions she scrupulously fulfils. 

In 1901 she marriéd Prince Henry of Mecklenberg- 
Schwerin, and of that marriage, after several frustrated 
hopes, was born the Princess Juliana, the sole hope of the 
continuance of the royal race. The birth of this child has 
helped to confirm the Queen’s love of retirement, which 
has always been a pronounced trait in her character from 
childhood. Though she has every quality that would 
evoke the enthusiasm of her people were she to come 
among them more frequently, she nevertheless shows 
herself very rarely. In her youth she had travelled a 
little in Germany, France and Italy, but now she does not 
leave her native country. Every year she is seen at Am- 
sterdam, and sometimes presides at the opening of Parlia- 
ment. She went also to the scene of the disaster after 
the inundation of Zealand, and from time to time visits 
some public institution, but most of the time remains at 
home in her chateau. Lately she visited Paris. 
This retirement, of course, does not exactly suit her peo- 
ple, who are so fond of her. Indeed, an agitation against 
it was started in the papers, but the editors were advised 
to drop the subject. The Prince, however, frequently 
represents her in public functions and is extremely pop- 
ular. What is said about her great wealth is arrant non- 
sense. She receives annually from the Government about 
$240,000, besides another $160,000 from the royal do- 
mains. Her life at home is very simple. In the spring, 
when the royal family repairs to Amsterdam, the resi- 
dence is in the palace on the Dam, about which edifice 
there is considerable discussion now as to who is the 
rightful owner. It is a sombre but majestic pile, built in 
the seventeenth century by the famous architect Van 
Campers for a Hotel de Ville. It is now a royal residence 
and there has been a good deal of talk as to whether it © 
should be restored to its original purpose and a palace be 
built elsewhere. But probably no change will be made. 

S. 


Tenacity of the Albanian 


Many people are tired of hearing the old story of 
internal disturbance in Turkey, and the wicked ob- 
stinacy of the untamable Albanian. They fail to rec- 
ognize that what is vaguely termed “unrest” in south- 
eastern Europe is but a fresh phase in the persistent 
struggle between Cross and Crescent. These two sym- 
bols are as irreconcilable under the modernized rule of 
a Constitutional Turkey as they were in the days when 
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the: Albanian Chief, Scanderbeg of glorious fame, faced 
Moslem hosts with a handful of followers under the 
banner of Christ. It is good to see that the same spirit 
of loyalty survives among the descendants of Scanderbeg 
who are holding their own, steadfastly, doggedly, regard- 
less of their isolation, and the apathy of their fellow- 
Christians elsewhere. Every telegram telling of an out- 
break in Albania means that the people have struck an- 
other blow in defense of their creed and their homes, and 
should be welcomed as such by all unbiased readers. 

The case for the Albanian has been simply put by the 
Archbishop of Scutari when approached by the Otto- 
man Government for his co-operation in the work of 
pacification. “In face of their failure to execute any 
of the promises given last year, the Young Turks could 
not expect submission nor content from the harassed 
population, nor would his own remonstrances in that 
sense have any effect.” The demolition of the Church 
of the Virgin Mary, particularly cherished of the Al- 
banians, had embittered the tribes whom nothing short 
of its re-erection could satisfy; but the obstacles put 
in the way of this desirable act of reparation showed 
condonation of the outrage, and other injustices and in- 
sults had helped to widen the breach. 

There is, in effect, no trace of the promised reforms 
and concessions. Albanian soldiers are still being des- 
patched to Asia Minor in spite of the agreement that 
they should not serve in any regiments but those re- 
served for home defense. The persecution of the Latin 
schools continues as before. Teachers have been ar- 
rested on various trumped-up charges, and school boys 
have been waylaid and forced to return to their homes 
by bandits who are strongly suspected of being Gov- 
ernment agents. Albanian newspapers have been sup- 
pressed and confiscated. Out of ten that were launched 
at the time of the proclamation of the Constitution and 
were flourishing eighteen months ago, only three re- 
main to uphold the cause so dear to a million and a half 
of Albanians. The promised roadways had, indeed, in 
some places, been begun; but the work is now practi- 
cally abandoned, although the few yards that were made 
are carefully preserved and shown to strangers as a 
proof of what the Government is doing in Albania. The 
only stipulation faithfully kept by the Porte has been 
that relating to the conservation of their weapons by 
the Catholic tribe of the Mirdites. 

Of course every dweller in Turkey knows that a Mir- 
dite without his gun is an unthinkable proposition, but 
nevertheless the abstention from annoying, if fruitless, 
demands for disarmament is accepted as a sign of 
good will. Prenk Pasha, leader of the Mirdites, re- 
mains as neutral as is possible to a loyal Christian bound 
to obey the Ruler of his country. The Mirdites have 
ever held the place of honor in the Turkish army, and 
their commander rides at the Sultan’s right hand; but 
the exceptional favors and exemptions that exceptional 
valor won for these men are no hindrance to the close 
brotherhood that unites them to their fellow-Albanians. 
They have fought against Greek, Serb, or other foe of 
the Empire. Never have they borne arms against their 
brethren. Nor will they do so if summoned to choose 
between their ancient allegiance and the new formation 
of a self-governed, united Albania. 

The tendency of the mass of the people to rally round 
the Catholic tribes is every day more manifest. They 
are recognized as truest exponents and staunchest sup- 
porters of national claims, and it is with the Clementi, 
Malissori, and Skeli tribes, the pick of the nation, and 





fervent Catholics, that Turkey, when dealing with griev- 
ances and revolt, has to deal in order to pacify Albania. 
The Mahommedan Albanians see clearly that the sur- 
vival of their nationality is threatened by the pro- 
posed Turkification of their speech, and the substitution 
of the Arab for the Latin alphabet. They acknowledge 
an obligation to the Head of Islam, but have not re- 
nounced fraternity with their Christian compatriots. 
The blood of Christians is in their veins, for they are 
the descendants of those on whom Islamism was forced 
at the point of the sword. They retain many Chris- 
tian ideas and mingle Christians practices with their 
Mahommedan rites. No fanaticism divides them in 
hate, from those of their race who have remained faith- 
ful to what they call “the older Faith.” Hence the Young 
Turk Government makes little headway in its efforts 
to set creed against creed in Albania. Again, the smal] 
number of Greek Orthodox Albanians have little de- 
votion to their ecclesiastical head, the Patriarch at Con- 
stantinople. His jurisdiction has been used to further 
plans of Greek hegemony rather than the cause of A\l- 
banian prosperity. The Orthodox tribes are more than 
ever inclined to throw in their lot with the Catholic 
tribes of the North. A bessa (contract) has been sworn 
by all the Christians round Scutari, and Monastir, to 
postpone domestic reckonings with one another until the 
Government has fulfilled the promises made to the Malis- 
sori insurgents of last year. How the Government had 
set about it, and how it fared is an interesting episode 
that throws much light on the situation. 

Hadji Adil Bey, Minister of the Interior, started on 
his tour of pacification with a fixed idea. His first pre- 
occupation was the renovation of the mosques, and his 
second an increase in salary for the Hodjas—(Turkish 
Priests) who had distinguished themselves by preach- 
ing panislamism. The fame of his generosity and his 
good intentions preceded him as he advanced north- 
wards and His Excellency was taken aback at the warmth 
of his reception. On the road to Jakova he lost his phy- 
sician, three officers, and many soldiers of his body- 
guard in a skirmish with the people he had come to 
pacify. A week’s sojourn at Jakova and several par- 
leys with leaders of opinion, revealed to him that Al- 
bania could not safely be treated as a Mahommedan 
province; and it was only when he had provided him- 
self with an Albanian escort that he could proceed far- 
ther without molestation. His largesse to Mahommedan 
temples was on the homeward route less ostentatious, 
but the result of his tour was nugatory. 

Soon afterwards an attempt to deprive the villagers 
of Kruma of their old-time right to the timber of the 
adjacent woods led to a pitched battle in which the Gov- 
ernment forces were worsted. The Kaimakam of the 
district summoned the chiefs of the Malissori and others 
to a conference in which he had the rashness and bad 
taste to insinuate that they had been bribed by Italy to 
make trouble at the present moment. An immediate 
withdrawal of, and apology for the charge soothed the 
incensed leaders for the moment, but in a subsequent 
conclave of the tribes it was decided that such an insult 
must be avenged. An order was given for the arming 
of all the men in Kossovo village and a state of desul- 
tory warfare has continued since then. It will not cease 
until the Sultan’s Ministers realize that discontent in 
Albania is not due to foreign intrigue but to the deter- 
mination of what is practically the only Catholic nation 
of the Balkans to develop its civilization on its own 
lines. E. CuristitTcu. 
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Six Converts to Episcopalianism 






Two weeks ago three young seminarians in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal seminary, New York City, were re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church, It was an interesting 
news item for the public and was given place in the local 
press. If surprise was manifested in any quarter it was 
not among Catholics, who.look upon conversions from 
all forms of Protestantism as the order of the day. Last 
year in the United States the number of converts is 
3ut there was 











reckoned among the tens of thousands. 
consternation among the students in the little Protestant 
seminary that such publicity should be given to the in- 
cident, and forthwith an attempt was made to counteract 
the impression that things were at sixes and sevens in 
the seminary. Against the advice of the seminary’s 
dean, some of the students gave out the report that “six 
Roman Catholics” were enrolled in the seminary as as- 
pirants for the Episcopal ministry, thus making “a net 
gain of three students,” as the New York World puts it, 
“by change of faith.” The New York Press states “all 
of them are members of Catholic families and two of 
them studied in Catholic seminaries.” We have been in- 
formed that the Dean, when interviewed by reporters, 
said merely that there were at the seminary five students 
who had at one time been Catholics. 

After careful investigation we have found the facts 
in the case to be as follows. The number is not six 
but five. These men are not new additions to the Prot- 
estant Episcopal seminary. All have been there at least 
a year. Two are Latin-Americans, proselytes, one from 
Porto Rico, the other from Mexico, who probably were 
caught in childhood in the Protestant missionary net 
which is spread over Mexico and the American depend- 
encies. Two were born in Protestantism and became 
Catholics, remaining faithful a year or two and then 



































lapsing again into Protestantism. One was born of 
Catholic parentage, but has been an Episcopalian nearly 
all his life. 

With these facts before us, comment on the disin- 
genuousness of these seminarians who sought to make 
little of the defections from their ranks would be super- 
fluous. We know now why names were withheld. We 
are free, too, to form our opinion of the character of 
some of the young aspirants to the Episcopal ministry 
in this particular seminary and we know what kind of 
warfare they will wage against Rome when they are duly 
commissioned to preach the gospel of truth and to fight 
the good fight. 


Another Waterloo 


For twenty-eight consecutive years the Catholic Party 
of Belgium has directed the fortunes of the nation, and 
has acquitted itself well of the task. Prior to 1878, it 
was in power, but was overthrown by a majority of one 
in the Chamber of Deputies—a wonderful example of the 
possibilities and peculiarities of majority rule. What 
makes it still more remarkable, is that the singular in- 
dividual whose advent in Brussels was to decide the fate 
of his country for an indeterminate period, had won his 
election by the vote of a single constituent, who, more- 
over, was so sick that he had to be carried to the polls 
on a stretcher. Such at least was the story in those days. 

The Liberals who entered office in 1878, under Barras 
and Frére-Orban, made the next six years a time of 
stress for their political antagonists. The huge surplus 
left in the treasury was speedily dissipated; the elections 
of Catholic Governors in the Provinces were brutally can- 
celled; the King was induced to sign a bill excluding 
religious emblems from all the schools; in a word the 
Liberals—for the Socialists began to take shape there 
only two years later—did everything possible to crush 
their opponents out of existence. 

But the Belgians are fighters. To the cry “A bas 
Malou,” the Catholic leader, they flung back the taunt: 
“Barras bas,” a combination suggestive of the Barabbas 
who was preferred to Christ. It was descriptive also of 
many of the followers of Barras. But they did more than 
shout. The schools had been made impossible for Cath- 
olics, and so new ones were erected all over the land 
like magic; Malou himself gave 400,000 francs as a 
starter, and many other rich men followed his inspiring 
example. So quickly was the work done that in Sep- 
tember after the elections there were school-houses every- 
where, all crowded to the doors, while the communal 
establishments on the other side of the way often stood 
empty. Then societies of working men were organized ; 
the party leaders hastened to marshal and train voters; 
the press was kept busy explaining and pleading until 
finally, in 1884, after a fierce battle at the polls, the arro- 
gant and oppressive Liberal Party was ousted from 


power. 
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Since that time a long series of exceptionally able 
statesmen have led the party to victory and have won 
triumph after triumph for their country. The economic 
reforms that were inaugurated attracted the attention 
of the world; taxation was reduced, especially where it 
affected the poor; the workingmen were organized into 
unions all over the country to keep them out of the 
Socialist syndicates; a large surplus was again accumu- 
lated, and besides other achievements the public schools, 
which the Liberals had left in 1883 with only 504,489 
pupils, now have 1,440,603 in the class rooms. 

Year after- year the country endorsed the policy of the 
Government; and the Catholic majority for a consider- 
able period was almost unwieldy in its bulk; but after a 
while dissatisfaction began to manifest itself; divisions 
and quarrels cut down the Party’s adherents until de 
Broqueville at his accession found he could count only 
on the small margin of six to carry through the measures 
of the Government. 

Here was the chance for the Opposition. There was 
strife in the Government about the methods to be 
adopted in the School Bill, and Socialists and Liberals 
united their forces to win what seemed a certain victory. 
The elections were held on June 2, but after the smoke 
of the battle had lifted it was found that the formidable 
alliance had suffered a Waterloo. As in the battle of a 
century ago, the defeated party drew most of its strength, 
its principles, its sympathies, its doctrines and many of 
its men from the other side of the Belgian border. In- 
deed in some of the party papers like the Jndépendance 
Belge we already hear talk about the secession of the 
French from the Flemish portion of the population. It 
illustrates that peculiar patriotism of the Liberal-Socialist 
“combine” which has just gone down to defeat at the 
ballot boxes. Their manner of conducting themselves 
after the fray is another revelation, if one were needed, 
of their contempt for law and order. There were street 
riots, attacks on convents of helpless nuns, looting and 
desecration of churches and demolition even of the taber- 
nacles. They would be a nice set of people to be given 
control of a Government, and yet, strange to say, we 
perceive in some of our American papers a strain of 
sympathy with these anarchists. The story of France 
and Portugal would be repeated had they succeeded in the 
elections. It is to be hoped that this exhibition of post- 
election lawlessness may serve as a lesson to the con- 
servative elements of every country, especially of valiant 
little Belgium. 


‘‘The Punishment Fits the Crime’’ 


_ We had occasion a week or two ago to refer to the 
escapade indulged in by the members of Class 1914 of 
Columbia University after the usual frivolities marking 
the annual “Sophomore Triumph.” On the morning fol- 
lowing the occurrence there had been bitter condemnation 
of the young men wko had so far forgotten themselves 








as to invade the privacy of the Co-eds’ dormitories and to 
carry the din of their unseemly merry-making into the 
halls and corridors of Brooks and Whittier buildings, 
where Columbia’s women students live. Professors of 
the university and deans of the women’s halls had termed 
the conduct of the Sophomores “scandalous,” and drastic 
action was threatened should the investigation, to be at 
once made, prove the rampage to have been such as the 
newspapers described it. Suspension was the penalty sure 
to mark the guilty ones, and it was even whispered about 
that expulsion might be decreed in the case of the royster- 
ing leaders of the disturbance. We confess to a certain 
curiosity as we read it all;—Columbia had, we felt, a 
splendid opportunity to rise to the dignity of the occa- 
sion and to vindicate its principles regarding the “soften- 
ing and refining influence of co-education.” 

Alas! Columbia failed to rise to the opportunity. Fol- 
lowing the policy of the University, a Student Board of 
nine young men was designated to examine into the even- 
ing’s incidents and to report to the Deans and the Presi- 
dent. The Board seems to have performed the delicate 
task satisfactorily, at least they formally questioned the 
riotous “Sophs” and found that practically all of the 
charges made by the newspapers were substantially cor- 
rect. But they saw no reason to accept the epithet 
“scandalous” as properly descriptive of the night’s sport ; 
“it was all done in a spirit of frolic, without any malicious 
intent,” was the Board’s report to the Deans. 

Of course, the innocent frolic ought not to be taken 
seriously, and therefore there was no occasion for sus- 
pensions or other more drastic punishment. But the inci- 
dent should not pass as a simple joke; it might lead to 
other escapades. Hence convicted by a jury of their stu- 
dent peers, the members of the Class of 1914, Columbia 
University, will not have their tea party, their junior 
prom nor any class dance in junior year, nor their theatre 
party in junior week, which occurs in February next, as 
punishment for their invasion of Whittier and Brooks 
halls, Barnard College dormitories, on last May 15. And 
President Butler read the report submitted to him by the 
Board of Student Representatives to Deans Keppel and 
Goetze and solemnly announced “the punishment fits the 
crime”! 


Catholic School Premiums 


The most interesting feature in our School Commence- 
ments is the culminating event, the award of prizes. The 
eager preliminary inquiry, “Who gets it?” soon resolves 
itself into, “What has he got?” It is usually a book, the 
most appropriate testimonial to scholarship, and the ques- 
tion had, or ought to have, previously engaged the careful 
attention of the donor. It is suitable not merely because 
its gaudy covers enclose printed pages—otherwise a cer- 
tificate would do quite as well—but because it is the kind 
of book that symbolizes both the character of the institu- 
tion that awards it and the merits of the student who wins 
it, and will serve'as a lasting and stimulative remem- 
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brance. It should be good in literary form and substance, 
bound and got up in good taste, and have some relation to 
the acquirements and requirements of the recipient. Fond 
parents will peruse it and exhibit it proudly to their 
friends, and it may become an heirloom and literary 
standard in after years to the children of the winners. 
The friends should find something to admire in it and 
the children should find it good to read. It will carry 
down the years the name of the institution that donated 
it, and of this it should be worthy. 

Not a few, we fear, of our many thousand Commence- 
ment premiums would fail to meet this test. In the hurry 
and flurry of closing, the prize list is often but cursorily 
scanned, and quality is sometimes less regarded than 
quantity. We have heard of institutions of high name 
doling out with great formality piles of literary trash, and 
some that were worse than trash. We have seen boys 
carry off proudly to cultured homes the school-boy vul- 
garities of Kipling, a prize essayist stimulated to elegance 
of style by “Tom Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn,” an 
innocent youth triumphantly tuck “Romola” under his 
arm, and on three several occasions we have known pious 
students to be rewarded by Dickens’ bigoted “Child’s His- 
tory of England.” We have seen long prize lists that con- 
tained scarcely a Catholic name, but had several that were 
tinged or tainted with bigotry. Such was the year’s crown 
to an educational course that was presumably intended 
to stimulate a taste for good, clean and Catholic literature. 

It was admitting by default that Catholic literature is 
non-existent or negligible ; yet a reference to “One Hun- 
dred Best Books” issued by the “Catholic Mind” will 
make it clear that we are abundantly supplied with ideal 
prize books, suitable to every age and taste, in every de- 
partment of literature. Our historical, biographical, 
scientific and devotional works present a wide margin of 
choice, and the longest and most literary prize list can be 
filled from the works represented by such names as Wise- 
man, Newman, Gibbons, Sheehan, Benson, Russell, Har- 
land, Barry, Ward, Craigie, John Ayscough, Bazin, Sien- 
kiewicz, Montalembert, Gerard, Manzoni, Mulholland, Sir 
W. Butler, F. Thompson, Repplier, Gasquet, O'Reilly, 
O’Connell, Fouard, Finn, Egan, Walsh, de Vere, Dwight, 
and scores of others, from whose literary output books 
may be culled that will inform and interest, develop a true 
literary taste, and awaken a legitimate pride in Catholic 
literature. 

Certain teachers have set themselves to cultivate this 
taste in their students by reading selections from AMERICA 
to the higher classes. Some directors of studies have 
thought bound volumes of AMERICA, or a year’s subscrip- 
tion, suitable for prizes, and not a few have found 
“Pioneer Priests of North America,” the records of 
American pioneer Catholic women in “Loretto” and 
“Mary Aloysia Hardey,” and the remarkable story of 
“Henry Van Rensselaer,” a typical American convert, of 
educational value for Catholic young men and maidens of 
America. 





It is sometimes objected that Catholic books are dear, 
while secular works are cheap. The class we have con- 
demned are dear at any price, and those that have literary 
value are easily procurable by the students themselves. 
Catholic prize literature should set a standard; should be 
educational mentally, morally and artistically from the 
Catholic viewpoint ; and where financial limitations press, 
it is better to restrict the number of prizes than distribute 
a quantity of inferior and un-Catholic prints that bring 
neither credit to the donor nor profit to the recipient. 


The War of 1812 


“Just but imprudent” on the American side seems to 
be the fairest verdict passed upon the second conflict be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, which began 
on June 18th, 1812. Differences and grievances had ex- 
isted since the Revolution, and redress through the ordi- 
nary diplomatic channels had not been obtained. Fair 
words and procrastination were the favorite resources of 
the British ministry, whose power, already ample enough, 
was augmented by the mental derangement from which 
George III suffered intermittently for years before his 
death in 1820. 

The complaints were not of matters long past that 
might better be forgotten, for fresh reports of new in- 
juries were brought in every mail. It was no easy matter 
to distinguish a British subject from an American citizen 
of those days, even if there had been an earnest desire to 
do so; but the nationality of the individual was too often 
settled by a British captain who stood in need of more 
able-bodied seamen than his ship carried. What was sim- 
pler than to board an American merchantman on the high 
seas, assemble the crew, and select by inspection those 
that ought to serve under the flag of Great Britain? Said 
and done. Six thousand cases of the alleged impressment 
of American seamen were laid before the authorities at 
Washington. But, even if not one sailor had been forci- 
bly removed from the deck of an American vessel, the 
right which the British arrogated to themselves of per- 
forming such police duty could not be tolerated by a self- 
respecting independent power. During the Napoleonic 
wars which had convulsed nearly all Europe the Amer- 
ican merchant marine had developed enormously, and 
many a staunch vessel suffered from seizure by one of the 
combatants if it chanced to escape the other. The money 
loss inflicted on our shipping by France and the allies of 
France was greater, says Hildreth, than that caused by 
Great Britain; but for number and variety of impositions, 
Albion headed the list. 

Quite unprepared, yet smarting under the sense of in- 
justice, the United States entered upon an unequal strug- 
gle. Possessed of a navy of twenty ships of all sorts and 
sizes, it declared war against Great Britain, whose mas- 
tery of the sea was then maintained by upwards of six 
hundred vessels. With no military leaders except a few 
elderly survivors of Revolutionary days, whose useful- 
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ness when at its best had not been conspicuous, and with 
an enrolled army of under seven thousand men of all 
arms of the service, it undertook to vindicate its rights 
against a nation which had at its disposal an army of 
veterans. 

Unequal and perilous though the struggle was, the 
young men of the new States urged it on, though the 
older statesmen saw nothing but disaster ahead. The 
loudest protests were from New England and the Middle 
States, whose interests, it would seem, were most inti- 
mately affected by Great Britain’s high-handed action. 
Yet, Massachusetts alone furnished for the prosecution of 
a war so bitterly opposed by her people, four times as 
much money as Virginia, and more men than Virginia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina combined. 

The soldiers and the sailors were of the same bone and 
sinew, but their lots were different. The army, officered 
by Revolutionary relics, reaped a rich harvest of dis- 
credit ; the navy, under the leadership of men who had a 
reputation to make, brought immense and unending glory 
to the republic. From the days of the Invincible Armada, 
England had been mistress of the seas. The most brilliant 
military event, Jackson’s immortal victory, followed the 
treaty of peace. This treaty, beautifully vague and wordy, 
settled no principle, but it brought to an end the injuries 
done to American commerce and the impressment of 
American seamen. 





The Columbus memorial unveiled last week at the na- 
tional capital is in the form of a heavy shaft at the back 
of a fountain, surmounted by a huge globe representing 
the world, upon which is delineated the Western Hemis- 
phere in relief, the globe being supported by four great 
eagles in stone. Columbus stands on the prow of his 
ship, which projects over the fountain. At his feet is a 
figurehead, a graceful feminine form typifying ‘“Dis- 
covery.” The fountain is a semi-circular design, seventy 
feet long and sixty-five feet wide. Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella are honored with a medallion on the rear of the 
shaft. The figure of an Indian on one side of the shaft 
and an aged patriarch on the other represent the new 
and the old world. The figure of Columbus is in marble; 
the rest of the memorial is of white marble and granite. 


—_——e © & 





An error into which enterprising journalists fall some- 
times is the printing of news before it has happened. The 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine—whatever that may mean; 
according to the “World Almanac” they are an ancient 
Arabic order, and to be a noble one must be, not an Arab, 
but only a 32nd degree Freemason—held a conclave in 
Los Angeles lately. The day before the official parade a 
local paper announced that the Bishop had ordered the 
bells of all the Catholic churches to be rung during the 
procession. This news was “jelly” for the Freemasons in 
Canada, and as the procession was over when it reached 





the newspapers, it was reproduced in the past tense. It 
meant that the bishop had rung his bells in honor of Free- 
masons of the highest degree. The Bishop of Monterey 
and Los Angeles has another story. He telegraphed to 
the Archbishop of Montreal: “The statement is abso- 
lutely false. No one asked me to have the bells rung, no 
one ordered the bells to be rung, and in fact, they were 
not rung.” 


COLUMBUS MEMORIAL CELEBRATION 


WASHINGTON, JUNE 8. 

Emerging on Friday night from the Washington Union Sta- 
tion I heard a negro-exclaim: “Good lawd, is dere more ob dem 
Catholics a-coming!” The city was full of them and many 
thousands arrived next day. There had been a parade of 1,200 
automobiles in the afternoon, and President Taft, assisted by 
Chief Justice White and other dignitaries, held a reception from 
7.30 to 10.30 p.m. But the great event began at 3 o’clock on 
Saturday afternoon. The weather conditions were. ideal in light 
and temperature. On the Government stand, fronting the veiled 
Memorial near Union Station, sat President Taft, Secretary 
Knox, the high military and civil officials, the ministers and 
representatives of the South American republics, of Italy; China, 
Japan and the nations of the world. Over 100,000 spectators 
occupied other stands and every point of vantage. The Marine 
Band discoursed the national anthem, and promptly at three 
o'clock Mgr. Shahan, of the Catholic University, delivered the 
invocation, asking God to bless the multitude gathered at the 
national capital to honor the true Knight of the Cross who 
threw open the gates of a new world to religion, civilization and 
liberty, and to inspire all our people to cherish his ideals. 

Secretary Knox introduced Judge Dowling, of New York, 
whose masterly review of Columbus’ life and lessons was preg- 
nant with Catholic thought. “He was no Alexander; his was 
an apostolic spirit sighing for quicker ways to make known the 
sweetness of Faith, the light of Hope. Like Napoleon he be- 
lieved in his star, but the star of Columbus was the star of 
Bethlehem.” His was a spirit that could rally to his support 
such fine Catholic types as Mendoza the Cardinal, Deza the 
Bishop, Perez the monk, and Antonio the friar. It was right 
that twenty-three States should have Columbus Day recognized 
and that the whole nation should follow. We need to-day hearts 
as pure, purpose as fixed and courage as dauntless to bring the 
ship of state to a safe harbor as enabled Columbus to land the 
Santa Maria on our shores. 

Congressman McCleary of the Memorial Committee said we 
achieved by honoring achievements, and the Knights of Co- 
lumbus had honored themselves in recognizing the achievements 
of Columbus. The medallion of Ferdinand and Isabella was 
on the rear of the monument, but under it was the inscription, 
“To the memory of Christopher Columbus, whose high faith 
and indomitable courage gave to mankind a new world.” In 
the monument Columbus alone was represented, for when others 
turned back he went on, and the brain, skill and perseverance 
that effected the accomplishment were his alone. Turning to 
Mr. Taft, Mr. McCreary said: 

“To you, sir, as Chief Magistrate of the nation, I turn over 
this monument of one of the world’s greatest sons, standing at 
the gateway of the national District that bears his name and of 
the Republic whose greatness he made possible.” 

At the word of the Italian Ambassador, two sailors loosed the 
veiling flags, the great guns boomed, the Marine Band played 
the “Star Spangled Banner,” and the monument stood revealed. 
A semicircular fountain, 66 feet by 44, in Georgia marble, en- 
closes another fountain of higher level, over which extends a 
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boat’s prow, of which the winged figurehead in female form 
symbolizes the Spirit of Discovery, and, according to Lorado 
Taft, the sculptor, “might well be a personification of Faith.” 
The prow serves as pedestal to the heroic statue of Columbus, 
fifteen feet in height, carved from a single block of white marble. 
Arms folded in his mantle, the figure looks out upon the 
world, symbolizing thought, dignity, quiet confidence and reso- 
lute strength. The statue rests against a shaft forty-five feet 
high, crowned ‘by a globe which is supported by four eagles. 
Two great lions recumbent guard the fountain at either side. 
Repeated applause greeted the unveiling, and it is the consid- 
ered judgment of discriminating spectators that the monument 
is worthy of the man and the occasion. 

President Taft, speaking in excellent voice, laid emphasis not 
only on the Discoverer’s skill and achievements, but also on his 
devotion to Christian civilization and his resignation to God’s 
will. He had faith in his convictions and the gift of impressing 
that faith upon men. He had human ambitions and employed 
at times human artifices, but these only brought into relief his 
noble devotion to one great idea, and our free government to- 
day, maintaining popular liberty and preserving human rights, 
is but the development of that idea. 

Timed to the minute, the parade passed the reviewing stand, 
occupied by the President and Mrs. Taft, Justices White and 
Hughes, and other distinguished personages. During two hours 
about twenty-five hundred U. S. soldiers and marines and some 
twenty thousand Knights of Columbus, led by Supreme Knight 
Flaherty, marched past, to the music of over two score bands. 
A few inauguration parades had been more numerous, but 
Washington had never seen any so impressive. A leading Gov- 
ernment official told me he had never witnessed its like. The 
paraders were mostly young men, alert, intelligent, of fine 
physique and bearing, evidently representative of character and 
strength, an object lesson in the power of Catholic manhood. 
As Mr. Scott said at the evening banquet, “We have demon- 
strated to-day to the nation that we, American Catholics, now 
stand on our own legs.” Five splendid floats represented the 
salient events of the discovery. The bands attracting most at- 
tention were those of the Drumgoole Home, New York, of St. 
Vincent’s Home, Brooklyn, and St. Mary’s Industrial School, 
Baltimore, whose boys of from 8 to 14 marched and played like 
military bandsmen, receiving an ovation along the line and a 
special greeting from the President. All Government employés 
who wished to attend got a half-holiday. 

Some fifteen hundred guests sat at the banquet in Convention 
Hall. Past Supreme Knight Hearn, to whose management was 
largely due the success of the whole celebration, introduced 
Cardinal Gibbons, who received a notable ovation. His Emi- 
nence’ congratulated the Knights of Columbus on the great 
pageant of that day, on this banquet, in which the nations of the 
world were represented, and on the excellent condition of their 
great order, which was trying to realize the ideals of Columbus. 
Speaker Clark, who sat by ex-Speaker Cannon, made a happy 
speech, and Mr. John Barrett vindicated the high civilization 
of the South American republics, twenty of which had preceded 
us in erecting memorigls to Columbus. 

The Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, M.C.. said: “I am pleased to 
be the guest of the Knights of Columbus, an American organ- 
ization for American purposes, an honor to your country and a 
glory to your Faith. The landing of a few great souls on the 
Santa Maria was to develop into the greatest Republic the 
world knows. That ship is represented here in the grand Order 
that was founded in the love and fear of God to uphold and 
upbuild their country, defend it in peril and advance it in pros- 
perity, to help the needy and strengthen the weak, and to en- 
dow great colleges of learning that the nation might walk in 
the light of the past to the fulness of its destiny.” 

Mr. Scott, of Los Angeles, interpreted in stirring words the 








meaning of the day’s lesson. Mr. Barrett had said there were 
universities in South America 100 years prior to Harvard or Yale. 
He would add there was a Bible in the Aztec language before 
the Mayflower struck Plymouth Rock. To Anglo-Saxon civil- 
ization a good Indian was an Indian dead; the Spanish, the 
Catholic civilization, held the lowest aborigine to be a child 
of God, and worthy of the consideration of a child of God. 
The padres traversed this land from Florida to California on 
foot in search for souls; but now men coming from the East 
in a Pullman car complain of the inconveniences. The padres 
traversed without a murmur Death Valley, where a United 
States survey party gave up in despair. This day gives men 
to think, to study, to honor a vilified nation and to inscribe 
Prescott, and the other New England bigots who maligned the 
Catholic Spaniard, in the Ananias Club of history. The 
founders of American civilization believed in a God and in 
making the aborigines believe in Him; and unless our citizens 
so believe, the Constitution is sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bals, and has no solid rest in humanity. Alabama and Massa- 
chusetts meeting here in the same spirit prove the race of bigots 
is dead, and we have survived them. We can now do our own 
fighting. The flag was in our midst to-day, and we needed no 
inspiration from the sidewalk to revere it. Let us enlarge the 
meaning of that flag by extending Catholic civilization. 

The most solemn part of the celebration, and fitting culmina- 
tion to the religious part of it, was the Military Memorial Mass 
on Sunday, in the ellipse between the Washington Monument 
and the White House, Cardinal Gibbons officiating. There were 
75,000 present at the Mass, and when a bugle call announced the 
Consecration, all reverently knelt. Mgr. Russell spoke elo- 
quently on respect for authority, Divine and human, instancing 
the example of the Knights, but the event itself preached most 
forcibly, and the incidents of the three days’ celebration con- 
tained many sermons. STAFF CORRESPONDENT. 


BEFORE PORFIRIO’S PEACE 


An American tourist spent a few very agreeable days, some 
years ago, as the guest of a cotton planter in the State of 
Durango, Mexico. There is no need to speak of the courtesies 
shown him, for hospitality is a shining trait of the Spaniard 
and of his cousins, whether one or four degrees removed. In- 
deed, the customary phrase of cordial welcome, “You are in your 
own house,” seemed more than a stereotyped expression of 
civility ; for the planter and his family, down to the least of the 
numerous dependents, seemed to hold nothing dearer than to 
make the stranger’s stay as pleasant as possible. They succeeded 
to admiration, for those few days still remain as a delightful 
memory. 

The planter’s house was in the form of a hollow square, the 
style common to all plantations and reproduced under somewhat 
reduced conditions in the average city residence. The exterior 
of the building was severely plain. Barred and further protected 
by heavy shutters, the windows looked like those of a prison. 
Entrance to the inner square was had through a doorway which 
was guarded by thick doors bristling with bosses. The resem- 
blance to a fortress was heightened by the parapeted wall which 
rose some four feet above the tile roof. Every room of the 
many-roomed building opened upon the hollow square. Besides 
apartments for the family and servants and guests, there were 
storerooms for food and fuel, and a considerable space was set 
off for domestic animals. 

“We cannot be dislodged without artillery,” said Don José to 
his visitor, “for I have rifles for the battlements and servants 
for the rifles.” 

“But, why all this warlike preparation? For several years the 
country has been in the full enjoyment of Porfirio’s peace, and 
the likelihood is that public tranquillity will continue.” 

“Yes, it is likely, but is it certain? It has happened before 
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to-day in Mexico that, in times of public disturbance, outlaws 
have banded together as ‘patriots’ or even under the mask of 
religion, and have robbed and burnt and pillaged at will. We are 
now safe, but when will our safety give way to insecurity?” 

Porfirio’s peace continued to reign for several years after that 
conversation, but it came to an abrupt end. Porfirio Diaz fled 
like a hunted thing, and with him fled the peace which his heavy 
hand had stamped upon Mexico. Neither has yet returned. 

Don José was an unassuming, scholarly man, who made it a 
point of honor to work at his desk, to oversee his plantation, and 
not to dabble in politics. He had paid his taxes to the coterie tem- 
porarily in power, and had met the assessments which had been 
levied on him by sundry bands of “patriotic” knights of the 
road, who had been accustomed to start out on forays with pain- 
ful regularity. Some of those “patriots” had been caught in the 
act and shot; others had been admitted into the ranks of the 
rural police (after promising amendment of life); and others— 
well, others had simply dropped out of sight and nobody asked 
indiscreet. questions. 

Several miles lay between Don José’s house and that of his 
nearest neighbor, for Mexican plantations are measured by a 
unit of six square miles. That neighbor had been a rather fierce 
and violent man, but was then somewhat on in years and cor- 
respondingly grave and dignified. Don Salvador was a part of 
his name. 

While Porfirio Diaz was “out” against President Juarez and 
was fighting for “one term and free elections” (a device which 
he dropped as soon as he reached the Presidential chair), it 
chanced that there was a “scene” on the plantation of Don Sal- 
vador. And Don José, being in a reminiscent mood one even- 
ing, told the visiting stranger all about it. 

One of Don Salvador’s servants was a squaw who had come 
down in her young maidenhood from her distant mountain 
village, all for the sake of watching over a little motherless 
daughter who was Don Salvador’s life and light. Lolita had 
known no other mother, so her daughterly love was poured out 
upon Pancha, who, with an Indian’s steadfastness and generosity 
of allegiance, had returned it in kind. When Lolita was a child 
of about five, she was once playing under the watchful care of 
her nurse when, through some mischance, she stumbled and fell. 
That was a trifle, but the needle-like thorns of the nopal were 
in her way, and her bare arms were cruelly torn. 

As poor Pancha’s evil star would have it, Don Salvador rode 
up at that moment. Perhaps things had not gone well on the 
plantation, perhaps he had trusted himself too blindly when the 
fiery tequila wa$ at hand. Be that as it may, he flew into a 
dreadful passion. Charging the unfortunate squaw with heart- 
less neglect of duty, he heartlessly rushed upon her and rained 
upon her shoulders blows with his riding-whip as heavy as he 
could give. Never before had he been in such a wild rage. 
Then he ordered her off the plantation and back to her native 
village under pain of even a more cruel scourging. Helpless 
from terror and quivering with agonized pain, the cowering 
squaw set her face toward the distant western mountains and 
hurried on her way. Her one fear was that Don Salvador might 
pursue her and again wield the cutting whip over her welted 
shoulders. 

Dusk was already upon Pancha before she crept into a thicket 
to snatch some needed rest. A few fronds of the tree-fern were 
soon arranged as a couch, but though she was footsore and 
weary she was too unstrung to sleep. As she lay moaning in 
a strange, dumb way, she heard the hoofs of approaching horses. 
It could not be Don Salvador in pursuit, for he would hardly 
come with a troop, and she tried to still her heart-beats as she 
crouched in the thick darkness. 

Near her covert Pancha could hear the feeble trickle of a 
stream which was struggling on its way through a deep arroyo. 
The riders drew near. She thought they would pass on, but to 





her consternation they reined in their animals and soon gave 
signs of intending to bivouac near the arroyo, where there was 
water for their horses. 

As she peered through the thicket, Pancha tried to count the 
horsemen. Yes, there must be more than twenty, and an evil- 
looking lot they were as they clustered round the pifion branches 
which were soon blazing with a ruddy glow. With coffee and 
cigarettes a Mexican can get on; but these he must have. The 
travelers semed to have no other refreshment, yet they were in 
good humor. A dozen or more of them were in a military uni- 
form which plainly showed hard usage. 

“Don Salvador’s wine!” Pancha was sure she heard the 
words. Falling back on her native cunning, she noiselessly crept 
a little nearer. Some of the faces were not new to her, for she 
had seen them on various “patriotic” excursions, but the soldiers 
were strangers. Hugging the ground, she wormed her way for- 
ward until she could see and not be seen, hear and not be no- 
ticed. 

“Don Salvador’s wine will taste good to-morrow,” said one of 
the band, “and he will have enough for us all; he will surely 
give food and shelter to the troops of the Government.” 

“Great troops,” retorted one minus a uniform, “but if I had 
your clothes, I could pass for a colonel at least.” 

“Get them, as we got ours.” 

“You left none, so it’s not my fault.” 

Very earnestly and very quickly the plan was made. The “sol- 
diers” were to approach Don Salvador’s plantation and demand 
entertainment “in the name of liberty and the law.” They would 
be admitted to the patio (the hollow square) and then they would 
fall upon Don Salvador and his servants. Taken unawares, he 
could make little or no resistance. Besides his wine, his strong 
box would be theirs. 

Pancha fairly quaked, for she knew the more than probable 
fate of the other members of the household and of her little 
charge, Lolita. She stealthily crept away until she felt sure that 
she was beyond earshot and then, springing to her feet, she made 
her way through the darkness with all possible speed. Mercifully, 
the moon came out and lighted her on her way, but, such was 
her weakness, that it was only with an energy born of despera- 
tion that she was able to push forward. 

At one moment, she stood almost petrified, for a white spectre 
loomed up ahead of her. The spectre gave a startled snort and 
moved clumsily away. “A hobbled horse is no evil spirit,” 
mused Pancha, “and it will do for an angel, now.” Drawing 
near the animal with many soothing words and affectionate 
greetings, she passed her head-scarf around its jaw and removed 
the hobble. Bounding upon its back, she urged the beast for- 
ward. 

Great was the astonishment of Don Salvador’s servants when 
Pancha aroused them; greater far was Don Salvador’s when he 
heard her tale. 


The sun was climbing towards the meridian when a dozen or 
more soldiers drew up at Don Salvador’s fortress-residence and 
demanded rest and refreshment “in the name of liberty and the 
law.” He was all smiles, good-will, patriotism; nothing in the 
house was good enough for those heroes of many hard-fought 
battles. He called to his servants to swing wide the gates of the 
patio that the heroes might enter. But before all had entered 
that haven of rest, the mayordomo gave a signal to the servants 
on the roof. Crack! Crack! Crack! How the bullets rained 
down! The great gates could not be swung shut, for a horse 
had fallen in the way. The command to fire had come too soon. 
But only a few of the marauders made their escape. It was the 
last raid before Porfirio’s peace settled down on the land. 

At the next baptism on the plantation, Don Salvador and 
Pancha held the child. “Comadre” he called her on that occa- 
sion, nor did she know another name from that day on. She 
was related to the head of the house. cA. FP. S. 
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The Mediaval Mind, a History of the Development of 
Thought and Emotion in the Middle Ages. By Henry Os- 
BporN Taytor. In two volumes. New York: The Macmillan 
Co 

Those who have read Mr. Taylor’s earlier book on “The Classi- 
cal Heritage of the Middle Ages” must have welcomed this more 
ambitious study of the medieval ethos. In the present work there 
is much that a Catholic reviewer can praise. Many excellent 
sketches, for instance, are given of the worthies that flourished in 
the Middle Ages, and when the author treats of monasticism he 
alsp bears generous testimony to the spirit and work of the monks 
and to the almost exclusive part they played in the conversion and 
civilization of Nerthern Europe. Ascetism and monasticism, 
moreover, are frankly admitted as spontaneous developments 
within Christianity and not the fruit of influences from with- 
out, the old popular non-Catholic notion. In his apprecia- 
tion of the light and shade in Medievalism, Mr. Taylor like- 
wise stands quite apart from the rank and file of non-Catholic 
writers. Too often they have been able to see only the dark 
side of the picture, while the bright side counted with them 
Instances of ignorance, misery, superstition, vice, 
The 


con- 


for naught. 
are placarded as revealing the true spirit of the age. 
of testimony to the contrary has been 
veniently overlooked. The old principle that in all times it 
is the monstrous and unusual that will be recorded, while the 


amount 


vast 


normal and customary will go without a line, has been ignored 
by only too many writers in the Middle Ages. Consequently 
the instances of gross lapses from the ideal that were deemed 
striking and worthy of record precisely because they were 
abnormal and out of the ordinary, have only too often been 
taken as typical of the age. Mr. Taylor, however, attests that: 

“Century after century the lives of thousands fulfilled 
the monastic spirit, and often so perfectly as to belie hu- 
manity’s repute for frailty. Their virtues shunned en- 
comium. Record was made of those mind 
energy organized and wrought, or whose piety and love 
of God burned so hotly that others were enkindled. But 
legion upon legion of tacit lives are registered only in the 
Book with Seven Seals.” And again: “Monastic abuses 
have usually spoken more loudly than monastic regu- 
larity. In Christian monasticism there is an energy of 
renovation which constantly cries against corruption. Its 
invective reaches us from all the Medieval centuries; 
while monastic regularity has more commonly been un- 
It is well to bear this in mind when reading of 


whose and 


reported. 

monastic vice.” 

Mr. Taylor also assists in laying at rest once more the old 
fable of the “Dark Ages,” showing that while there is much that 
is deplorable in those periods, it is in spite of the Church and not 
because of her. “Latin Christianity,” he observes, “is the symbol 
of civilized order, while heathendom and savagery are identical.” 

So much for some of the excellencies of Mr. Taylor’s book. 
Its defects and deficiencies should now be touched upon. In the 
first place, though the author does not adopt the common patron- 
izing attitude towards the Middle Ages, nor yet the far-away 
spirit of aloofness from them, still he does handle them at times 
with the air of an antiquarian or geologist who has stumbled upon 
some rare specimen. He hardly seems to realize that millions of 
mer. in the present time, indeed the bulk of civilized man, have 
exactly the same views as the Medievalists in theology, philos- 
ophy and the final destiny of man; from whom, consequently, he 
might learn much in his interpretation of their fellow Catholics 
of a bygone age. Mr. Taylor’s statements, too, even on points of 
unsettled controversy, have too frequently the note of absolute 
finality. For instance, the reader is told that the Medieval Irish 








“showed little repugnance to the marriage of priests.” If by this 
is meant that they had “little repugnance” to a married priest- 
hood, Mr, Taylor is settling very cavalierly a question in which 
the evidence to the contrary 1s clear. If he means, however, 
what the words actually imply, he is very inaccurate. We also 
read: “In 1155 a bull of Adrian II delivered the island over to 
Henry II Plantagenet.” ‘There is no indication here that this is. 
a keenly disputed point, and one wherein the majority of the best 
authorities are against Mr. Taylor. His account, however, of 
Irish culture and missionary enterprise will come as a revelation 
to many, though it is a commonplace to those who have not 
derived their views of Medieval history from one-sided writers, 
of the past. Even in his best passages in regard to Irish in- 
fluences upon Europe there seems to be a tendency, nevertheless, 
to belittle the work and character of the Irish missionaries and 
exalt by contrast the apostolate of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Sufficiently amazing, too, is the assertion that, “Until the seventh 
century it [the Frankish Church] was quite independent of the 

sishop of Rome.” There is no substantiation of this other than 
a reference to two Protestant Church historians, Hauck and 
Moller. Again, we learn that St. Boniface “on his first visit to 
Rome became imbued with the principles and learned the ritual 
of the Roman Church.” One wonders in reading this what rituab 

3oniface had been familiar with in his native Wessex. Had 
Augustine introduced any but Reman ritual into England? It 

May seem captious to seize on a little point like this, but it is in 
just such little points that Mr. Taylor’s work is most faulty. In 
numbers of instances false impressions are given, unwittingly 
perhaps, though it is singular how they all possess an anti- Roman 
tendency. Another instance of this bias is the statement that: 
“Thus [Pope] Gregory created a bishop within the bounds of 
the Frankish kingdom—-an unprecedented act.” The whole spirit 
of the context gives to this sentence the appearance of calling 
into question the papal right to institute bishoprics in the Frank- 
ish domain. Yet Mr. Taylor must have known at least that the 
first Gregory, not to mention earlier Popes, had exercised even 
ampler authority in the same land, and that, too, without the 
slightest misgivings as to their complete competency to do so. 

Catholic readers of this book will feel just indignation too. 
at the author’s use of the words “magic” and “magical” in con- 
nection with the belief and practices of the Christian Church. 
Hostile writers may elect to designate the spiritual or super- 
natural efficiency attributed to the sacraments and ceremonies of 
the Church as magic, but it is hardly what we should expect from 
the broad-minded professor of Columbia. “Magic” and “magical” 
have centuries-old meanings that can readily be ascertained from 
any reputable dictionary, without bending them from their primi- 
tive signification. The crudest and most superstitious Catholic, 
Medieval or otherwise, recognized the difference between “mag- 
ical” and “supernatural,” and to use “magical” for the latter is 
only to confuse thought and create false impressions in the minds 
of incautious readers. 

Besides such inaccuracies as these, there are others in Mr. 
Taylor’s book that might be pointed out in the rendering into 
English of the various Latin excerpts chosen to illustrate the 
text. Thus on page 185, vol. I, “utrumque” is clumsily mistrans- 
lated by “twice” instead of by “both.” While on page 176 we 
find “Podiensis urbis episcopo, cujus nomen doleo quia neque 
usquam reperi nec audivi,” curiously rendered by: “a bishop of 
some city on the Po, whose name I am sorry never to have found 
or heard,” heedless of the fact that “Padanus” is the Latin adjec- 
tive referring to the Po. Moreover, the interpolation of the 
word “some” makes it clear that in the mind of Mr. Taylor it is 
the name of the “city” that the chronicler regrets never having 
discovered or heard, whereas it really is the name of the bishop 
(Adhémas of Monteil) that escaped his knowledge, for he gives 
in the very text the name of the city, “Podiensis urbis,” properly 





translated meaning “of the city of Le Puy.” 
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It may be said in conclusion, however, that though Mr. Taylor, 
notwithstanding his really extensive reading, is not sufficiently 
familiar, in the reviewer’s judgment, with the theology, philoso- 
phy and religious life of the Middle Ages to be able to pronounce 
decisively on the whole Medieval spirit, and though his book 
is by no means free from those errors and inaccuracies into which 
he has been led by relying on the authority of others, rather than 
on first hand acquaintance with the period, still “The Medieval 
Mind” is the most sympathetic and intelligent work on the 
Middle Ages that has issued from the American press, and the 
author’s industry, talent and conscious endeavor to be fair de- 
serve to be commended. 7, 2, ao Oe 





Laughter: An Essay on the Meaning of the Comic. By 
Henri Bercson. Authorized Translation by CLOUDESLEY 
BRERETON and Frep. RoTHWELL. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. . 

Just at present Henri Bergson is riding high on a wave 
of popularity. His philosophy gives so apt an expression 
to the moods and impulses of the fretful age, that the world 
looks upon him as a sage and prophet. His fame began with 
this essay on “Laughter,” which has just been done into 
English in a most competent way. 

The book itself is more novel and entertaining than ac- 
curate and useful. It is entirely too partial and tempera- 
mental to rank high as a scientific treatise. Indeed the 
author exploits a preconceived idea and pleads a cause rather 
than establishes a fact. And in doing so he is not always 
correct and consistent. Some of his statements fly in the 
face of psychology and experience alike. Thus, for instance, 
we are told that “the appeal of the comic is to intelligence 
pure and simple.” This intelligence, however, must always 
remain in touch with other intelligences. For “laughter is 
always the laughter of a group.” The latter half of the first 
assertion and the whole of the second assertion are false. 
For, as is clear, an intellect does not depend on another’s 
intellect for its power of appreciation. And hence the comic 
can appeal to it even in isolation. This is psychology. Mr. 
Bergson’s philosophy contradicts it. Moreover, people ac- 
tually laugh though separated from their fellows. The small 
boy alone in a field will laugh heartily at the comic ugliness 
of a young colt or the wild antics of a frisky kid. This is ex- 
perience. Mr. Bergson’s philosophy contradicts it. 

Strange to say, the pages of his volume bulk rather large 
with statements no less inaccurate and misleading than those 
just quoted. He would have us believe, first, that a de- 
formity is comic only inasmuch as a normally built man 
can successfully imitate it; secondly, that “in laughter we 
always find an unavowed intention to humiliate,” by its na- 
ture “it is intended to humiliate,” for “its function is to in- 
timidate by humiliating.” Again, we are assured, that il- 
lusion lies at the root. of solemnity, and that the comic 
character “cannot be comical unless there be some 
aspect of his person of which he is unaware, one side of 
his nature which he overlooks”; and, “when the humorist 
laughs at himself he is really acting a double part: the self 
who laughs is indeed conscious, but not the self who is 
laughed at.” 

All this sounds very much like the philosophy of an eccen- 
tric maiden aunt. It will not bear even a cursory analysis. 
Imagine a small boy at the circus (or a grown-up, for that 
matter), laughing uproariously with the unavowed intention 
of humiliating the monkey on the trapeze or the elephants 
on the baseball diamond. We wonder to what extent he 
could intimidate those frisky animals by humiliating them. 
We should like to hear the small boy’s solution of the 
problem. We fear it would not be very complimentary to 
the savant’s philosophy. In the above citations are found 





excellent examples of Mr. Bergson’s partial viewpoint. Nor 
are his inconsistencies less striking. In one place we read 
that “the attitude, gestures and movements of the human 
body are laughable in exact proportion as that body reminds 
us of a mere machine.” Further on in the book, however, 
we discover that “we laugh at everything that comes under 
the heading of topsyturvydom.” It seems needless to re- 
mark that these statements do not stand together well. 
A machine connotes order and a certain degree of rigidity; 
topsyturvydom is but another name for “higgledypiggledi- 
ness.” 

And so the essuy runs on. And though the nature of the 
subject does not permit the author to reveal his whole 
soul to us, yet we get a fair view of his temperament and 
habits of thought. Up and down the pages are scattered 
remarks which stamp him as a philosopher of moods and 
whims. Crude pragmatism (pp. 151, 158), naturalism (p. 
157), unprofitable mysticism (p. 153), shaky psychology and 
criteriology (pp. 151,153), a misleading statement about art 
(p. 157), all combine to force upon ts this estimate. Such 
then, is the book. It is not wholly bad, yet not entirely 
good. It has some good qualities, and many bad qualities. 
It is a book of the hour, and will pass with the hour, leaving 
behind it little but a name. R. H. T. 





Psychotherapy. Including the History of the Use of Men- 
tal Influence, Directly and Indirectly, in Healing, and the 
Principles for the Application of Energies from the Mind to 
the Treatment of Disease. By James J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D. 
New York and London: D. Appleton & Co. 

An encyclopedia of over eight hundred pages in which the 
industrious and versatile dean of the Fordham University 
School of Medicine sums up the history and present status of 
the attempts to utilize the mind in the treatment of bodily 
ailments. Beginning with the first known professor of the 
art of healing, Dr. Walsh leads the reader through the mazes 
which that noble profession has followed down to our own 
day, so fecund in the production of charlatans. Although the 
reviewer does not adhere to the allopathic, or so-called “reg- 
ular” school of medicine, he has perused the whole volume 
with keen relish, for it is extremely rich in historical matter. 
Not only does the learned author enlarge upon and explain 
the vogue of certain latter-day “faith healers” like Schlatter 
and Dowie (both being, perhaps, self-deceived deceivers), 
but he shows “from chapter and verse” that their action was 
but,one more manifestation of a story as old as the human 
race. How pitilessly he crushes certain domestic fetishes— 
those household cure-alls which have survived the general 
wreck of all simplicity! In fact, the only one of those mile- 
stones along childhood’s care-free way upon which he has 
not fallen with ruthless fury is—or seems to be—that won- 
derful concoction, “sulphur and sale molasses.” Not soon, we 
trow, will stern science oust from its familiar sconce that 
ever-handy means of saving childish life by making it un- 
utterably miserable. 

Empiricism is a hateful word, yet the patient study and 
investigation of the most conscientious physician must needs 
at times assume that guise; for in nothing more than in the 
art of healing must principles justify themselves by working 
out well in practice. The theory that remains floating in the 
air neither harms nor helps suffering humanity. 

Doctor Walsh gives some precious examples “from life” of 
the part that the spiritual faculties play in warding off or 
curing disease. We ourselves have seen remarkable effects 
from the cautious administration of hydrogen monoxide in 
doses prudently increased as the patient’s condition war- 
ranted. He also strongly animadverts (though to our mind 
not sharply enough) upon the detestable practice so preva- 
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lent in the United States of selling nostrums under false pre- 
tences, and brazenly recommending them for ailments so 
varied, and in such combinations, as could be successfully 
relieved only by a mortician. Tuberculosis patients seem to 
be looked upon as legitimate prey by the proprietors of some 
special remedies. Hence the dying wish of that poor fellow 
who desired to pass away between the two “specialists” who 
had treated (and fleeced) him. Those so-called remedies 
which raise the spirits, not through any medicinal property, 
but owing to the carefully concealed nature of their principal 
ingredient, are singled out for special “dishonorable mention.” 
And most justly, for he has seen little who has not wit- 
nessed the vagaries of one who, while under the self-imposed 
treatment, will assert with a lurch and a leer that he is a 
“tee (hic) totaler.” 

Though chiefly intended for medical students, Dr. Walsh’s 
portly volume will be found eminently helpful and suggestive 
for those whose office is primarily to direct the soul; and it 
is brimful of valuable hints for those who have care of the 
sick, or are much in their company. H. J. Swirt, s.j. 


Diplomatic Negotiations of American Naval Officers, 1778- 
1883. By Cuartes Oscar Pauiiuin. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 

Europe, Asia, Africa and Oceania have been the scenes of 
the diplomatic activities of American naval officers. Perry’s 
success in breaking down the barriers in Japan is perhaps the 
most generally known of these diplomatic negotiations; but 
it is gratifying to read in detail of what American naval offi- 
cers accomplished in Barbary, Turkey and China. Most of 
them had studied international law on the poop of a vessel; 
and the slowness and uncertainty of communication with the 
home Government often made it necessary for them to rely 
upon mother-wit rather than upon directions from Washing- 
ton. All the more credit do they deserve, therefore, for the 
valuable services that they have rendered the country, a 
credit which the tricks and wiles of politics have sometimes 
prevented them from gaining. Their claim to our grateful re- 
membrance is well set forth. 


The Innsbruck firm of Fel. Rauch (L. Pustet) has given 
an instructive and devotional booklet to the children of 
Mary in “Die Nachfolge der seligsten Jungfrau Maria,” re- 
vised and edited by P. Philibert Seebéck, O.F.M. The orig- 
inal was composed by an unknown author towards the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, and was examined and ap- 
proved by the Sorbonne. Its writer took for his model the 
“Imitation of Christ,” and, as the French censor remarked, 
“blended the illumination of science with the spirit of the fear 
of God,” desiring that the true children of Mary might be 
known by their likeness to her. 


“Margaret’s Travels,” by Anthony Yorke, the pen-name, we 
are told, of a modest, clerical author, is a book made up of the 
letters a young lady traveling in Europe is supposed to have 
written to “Florence Jackson of Chicago.” The correspondence 
indeed may be real, for it is not very interesting—to those at 
least who are familiar with guide books. So much has been 
written on the sights to be seen in Ireland, England, France and 
Italy that to make the story of a tour through those countries 
striking and entertaining, more originality and literary skill 
are required than “Margaret” seems to possess. The volume is 
dedicated to the “National Order of the Daughters of Isabella,” 
and is full of good pictures. P. J. Kenedy & Sons are the 
publishers. 


To find out what a boy enjoys doing is to discover what 
the will enjoy reading. Many lads are looking forward just 


course, this is a matter of obligation. 





now to passing the summer in a boys’ camp. Mr. Atwater, 
therefore, has struck a popular theme in making this form 
of recreation the subject of his new volume, “The Young 
Crusaders,” which Little, Brown & Co. publish. It will be 
noted with approbation that the young soldiers do not take 
a recreation from the practise of their religion, for its duties 
should form an integral part of the routine in every camp 
now preparing for the summer months. For Catholics, of 
In laying aside this 
book one cannot but wish that every boy who “camps out” 
this year may be fortunate enough to meet such a joyous, 
wholesome group of companions as those to whom we are 
introduced in “The Young Crusaders.” 

Strange as it may seem, no complete edition of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s works has yet been made. To meet this need, the 
Cambridge University Press is now getting out, in a three volume 
set, the writings of this famous Sixteenth Céntury poet, under 
the editorship of Mr. Albert Feuillerat, professor of English 
Literature in the University of Rennes. The first volume of 
the work to appear is “The Countess of Pembrokes Arcadia,” 
that rambling and artificial composition which the young noble- 
man wrote about 1582 for his sister’s amusement. The book 
was first “done,” its author tells us “in loose sheets of paper,” 
most of it in his sister’s presence, “the rest by sheets sent unto 
her as fast as they were done.” This romance of chivalry, fre- 
quently interrupted by pastoral eclogues had great vogue, both 
in its day and for a century after, but few are found now who 
have read the bulky work through. The editor has here fol- 
lowed the text of the quarto of 1590, “reserving for the second 
volume that part of the original ‘Arcadia’ which was added in 
1593,” and has retained the spelling and punctuation of the orig- 
inal. G, P. Putnam’s Sons handle the book in this country. 


Our Sunday Visitor is a Catholic weekly paper recently 
started by the Rev. John F. Noll of Huntington, Indiana, with 
the design not of supplanting but of supplementing diocesan 
journals. The paper is made up of four ample pages full of 
sound instruction, short stories, information for non-Catholics 
and arguments against Socialism, and all for one penny. But 
to make it possible to continue selling the Visitor at this low 
price, Father Noll says that 50,000 subscribers will be needed, 
He deserves to secure them. 
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EDUCATION 


Some Defects in the Montessori System 


An enthusiastic account of the workings of the first Montessori 
school in America, prepared by Dr. Montessori’s first American 
pupil and the first teacher to apply the Montessori methods in the 
United States, is given in McClure’s Magazine for June. Many, 
perhaps, will accept the article as a sufficient answer to the ques- 
tion frequently asked since this latest “discovery” in the field of 
pedagogy began to attract the attention of American educators: 
“Can the system be successfully applied to the education of Amer- 
ican children?” Even to those who may be slow to acknowledge 
final conviction the experience of Miss Anne E. George, the 
writer of the article and the directress of the first Montessori 
school in America, established at Tarrytown, N. Y., under the 
auspices of certain wealthy ladies, will very naturally be of espe- 
cial interest in its bearing on the question. 

* * * 

As good fortune would have it, the New York Evening Sun 
(May 20) published a study of the system from the viewpoint 
of an experienced public school man. He is not quite so enthu- 
siastic as is Miss George, and it will be well for those who are 
attracted by the glamor of the sketch in McClure’s to give heed 
to the old adage, “audiatur et altera pars.” After a careful study 
of the methods of Mme. Montessori, Joseph T. Griffin, principal 
of Public School 114, Manhattan, has many comments to make on 
the “foreign idea,” and his general summing up amounts to this: 
“While this latest educational fad, which has recently invaded 
America, has created something of a sensation here, there are ex- 
cellent reasons to satisfy one that it opens no new era for the 
elementary schools of this country.” 

* * * 

Mr. Griffin is of opinion that the public has a false idea of the 
system through the exaggeration of its exploiters in popular mag- 
azines and elsewhere. While it will not prove, he says, a peda- 
gogical panacea, it may be conceded to be a “practical method for 
arousing the interest of children, stimulating self-activity, and for 
making use of their inherent love of physical activity.” The 
Montessori method is no new one, he claims, but simply the re- 
vival and application of the century-old theories of Froebel. And 
it has serious defects. The material required is, in Mr. Griffin’s 
opinion, too expensive for general use; the proper manipulation 
of the material necessitates more ample individual accommodations 
than elementary schools in America are able to afford; and there 
are too many restrictions in the methods employed by the teach- 
ers. Simplicity of plan, a very helpful feature in dealing with 
beginners, is notably absent from the entire method. 

* * * 

Experienced educationists will recognize the truth of these 
strictures by Mr. Griffin. Mme. Montessori, we are told, has an 
elaborate system of didactic material and she believes “that, as a 
result of a selected presentation of material, the mentality of the 
child will function in the highest possible manner. Although she 
emphasizes the practical value of her work, she believes that the 
spiritual side of the child is developed through intelligent use of 
her material and by intelligently following the methods she has 
outlined.” 

One recalls that the failure of Froebel’s system “has been 
largely due to the tendency to exaggerate the importance of di- 
dactic material. Is there any mystery or magic in a block of 
wood cut in a certain way and polished? Could not the children 
get their concepts of geometric forms just as easily from follow- 
ing the square edges of a table, the round surfaces of plates, or 
the angular surfaces of the familiar surroundings of their en- 
vironment? Could not the child get his concept of geometric 
forms by cutting out cardboard, for instance, into a circle, a 
square, an oval, or a triangle? As a matter of fact, would he 








not be more likely to remember these forms if he created them 
himself? Is not Mme. Montessori violating, just as Froebel did, 
the principles of self-activity in giving to the children ready-made 
material which they could easily make or procure for themselves? 
Has not Mme. Montessori made the same mistake as Froebel, 
who forgot that the playthings themselves were transitory and 
only the principles which led him to produce them were eternal ?” 
*x * * 

The chief criticism urged by Principal Griffin, however, rests 
upon what he terms “one absurdity of the Montessori system, its 
principle that ‘all restraint and direct control should be excluded 
from the class-room.’” Those of us who have handled children 
need not be told how unwise the principle is, since, as a practical 
matter, even when dealing with the youngest child successful 
class-room work is out of the question where there is lack of 
direct and conscious control by the teacher. The hard lessons of 
experience, we presume, have made it difficult for Mr. Griffin to 
fall in with the fashionable notion that education ought to be re- 
garded as a form of diversion, that discipline consists only in 
ordered entertainment, and that all work in so far as the child is 
concerned must be understood to mean a more or less regulated 
system of play. And he is right. It is clear that any system 
which fails, in a large degree, to achieve what should be the 
supreme object of education, the development of character,—the 
establishment of right conscience,—must sooner or later, no mat- 
ter how great the brilliancy of its seeming success, prove its own 
undoing. 

+ + * 

The Montessori system, unless we err, holds this as the guiding 
principle in education: the young mind must develop along the 
lines of a painless and unconscious evolution; it must develop 
from within, it must grow as the plant grows, without overmuch 
interference on the part of its guide. All this seems, to be sure, 
very natural if we forget that man is a moral and not merely an 
intellectual being, and that he is not bringing out the fulness of 
human power when he follows the easiest road to what he deems 
success. We must not forget that education should first and fore- 
most train, and training has for its very substance the overcom- 
ing of obstacles. Unfortunately, the Montessori cult is not alone 
in its insistence upon the fallacy. Too generally there is notice- 
able to-day the tendency in school methods to do away with one 
of the most essential qualities in elementary training,—hard and 
constant application, to remove, as far as possible, all difficulties, 
to make everything easy, everything pleasant for the child. To- 
day the strength of drudgery is not encouraged. 

* * + 

But what, after all, must be the consequence of such a method? 
Briefly and clearly, a weakening of the mental fibre, a loss of 
genuine enthusiasm, failure to establish the invaluable habits of 
industry and application, and a want of that moral steadfastness 
and fortitude in difficult undertakings which later will serve as 
the sure measure of successful life. There must be, too, as a 
result of such “painless evolution” a loss of that broad interest 
in the affairs of others which helps to take selfishness out of life 
and to make even growing children appreciative of what others 
are doing. Whenever we hear these fine theories of easy disci- 
pline and easy methods for the young, we had better recall to 
mind the adage laid down by the common sense of the ages: 
“There is no royal road to learning.” True, many present day 
teachers appear to have relegated that old saw to the rubbish 
heap of exploded theories, but their wish in the matter does not 
after all affect the verity of the principle. M. J. O'C. 


ECONOMICS 


Although “Never prophesy until you are sure” is a safe 
rule, nevertheless, were everybody to follow it the paper trade 
would suffer and the campaign orator would become extinct. 
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So much has been said of the passing away of the sailing ship 
never to return that we have come to put it with legitimism, 
the temporal power of the Pope, classical scholarship, the 
decent stage and other such things the world is supposed to 
have done with forever; and half informed newspaper men, 
assuming towards it that familiarity which people of a cer- 
tain class profess to have with great personages who are very 
far away, have begun to call it a wind-jammer, a name be- 
longing to fore-and-aft vessels, but not to square-rigged ships. 
Should one ask for the home of lost causes, the last place—in 
Europe at least—we would be likely to suggest is Aberdeen: 
should he ask further for a name typifying the shrewd, cal- 
culating, unimaginative Scot, we could think of none better 
than Mr. George Milne of Aberdeen. 

Now there is a real Mr. George Milne of Aberdeen. He is 
president of the Clyde sailing ship owners; and he says the 
sailing ship is coming back. As a reasonable Scot, he gives 
his reasons. These are the burdens recent legislation has 
thrown on great building yards and great owners. The grow- 
ing cost of steamers and the delays in building them, owing 
to the frequent labor troubles in the great yards—small yards 
that could not touch a modern cargo steamer could build sail- 
ing ships. The difficulties encountered by steamers in the 
strikes of the large crews of mechanics they must carry—the 
sailing ship has a great advantage as regards both the num- 
ber and the quality of its crew. There is, of course, a lot to 
be said on the other side; but Mr. Milne’s views are worth 
considering. 

We alluded lately to the wasteful methods, or rather lack 
1 method, of grain growers who, to fertilize their fields, 
gather from earth and air nitrogen compounds which, after 
the first using, are carried in the grain to the cities to be 
poured into the sea in sewerage and so lost forever. We 
added that not all cities cooperate in this economic crime; 
and it is comforting to hear that on the Pacific Coast, where, 
as the natural richness of the soil is as yet unimpaired, one 
would expect to find extravagance, the new cities such as 
Seattle and Vancouver are studying seriously the proper dis- 
position of the unpleasant products of city life. The Van- 
couver Province tells us how Bradford, an English manu- 
facturing town of 300,000 inhabitants, utilizes its sewerage, 
from which it received last year a revenue of $500,000, a re- 
turn so satisfactory that it is spending $300,000 to enlarge its 
operations. It saved grease which brought in $150,000, and 
made the solid residue into bricks, which were sold for fer- 
tilizers, not only at home but also abroad as far as South 
America 

We read that a Harvard professor of political economy has 
just completed an exhaustive study of the higher cost of 
living in Great Britain, and incidentally enjoyed a pleasant 
visit to the old country. Of course his study is exhaustive. A 
professor, according to the newspapers, never stops short of 
that. How it is exhaustive, whether it exhausted his energies 
or whether it exhausted the funds devoted to his so-called re- 
search by too credulous trustees, or whether his report is 
such as will exhaust the patience of those who will undertake 
to read it through, the newspapers do not tell us. We are 
told, though, that one of his most important conclusions is 
that the present social and political unrest in the United 
Kingdom is due plainly to the rise in the cost of living. That 
our universities are ready to pay out good money for such 
futilities, does not give us a very high idea of the perspicacity 
of their administrators, and that professors will give such 
futilities in return for the money lavished on them does not 
commend their discretion. H. W. 





ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


His Eminence Cardinal Farley was the guest June 2 at Mount 
Loretto, Staten Island, where eighteen hundred orphans and 
children of destitute parents are educated and trained in trades 
and industries. The band from the city home of the Mission 
of the Immaculate Virgin played triumphal marches while the 
Cardinal reviewed the maneuvers of the Mission boys who form 
thirteen companies of Catholic Boy Scouts. Speaking at dinner 
to 150 invited guests, among whom were several representative 
non-Catholics, Cardinal Farley paid tribute to the remarkable 
efficiency maintained in the Mission by Father Fitzpatrick, the 
present Rector, and the Sisters of St. Francis. He recalled the 
time when as a young priest he visited the room in Warren street 
where Father Drumgoole, then toward his sixties, but recently 
ordained, had commenced with nine homeless newsboys the 
work which has had such wonderful development. Father Drum- 
goole had no rich friends, and “his faith was not in those who 
keep horses and chariots, but in the Lord.” He may not have 
had great financial ability, but St. Joseph was his financier and 
the results could not be paralleled in Wall Street. Holiness, 
humility, faith and zeal were his business assets. His statue 
was in front of the “Drumgoole Home,” but the many thousands 
whom the Mission he founded had rescued from penury and 
moral peril and trained to good and useful lives, were his noblest 
monument. 





According to press reports, Mr. Max Pam, of Chicago, a 
wealthy Jewish lawyer, has given $25,000 to the Catholic 
University of America, to provide scholarships on social and 
economic subjects. 


OBITUARY 


Brother Ignatius Boemecke, S. J., who for 60 years had 
been the guardian of the portals of the Jesuit community in 
New Orleans, La., died on May 29, in his 88th year. He was 
born in Hanover, Germany, August 15, 1824, of a devout 
Catholic family, nine of his kinsfolk embracing the religious 
life. At the age of eighteen he left home and walked as 
a pilgrim to Rome where he was received as a lay brother 
into the Society of Jesus by Very Rev. Father Roothan, 
then general of the order. He came to the United States 
in October, 1847. Three of his nephews are also Jesuits of 
the Southern Province, Very Rev. H. S. Maring, President 
of St. Charles College, Grand Coteau, Rev. J. A. Rittmeyer, 
of Spring Hill College, and Mr. Henry Maring, of St Charles 
College. 





The Hon. Alphonse Desjardins, who died on June 4, at 
his residence, Terrebonne, Quebec, was born at the same 
place in 1841 of a family long established in Canada. He was 
called to the bar in 1862, but soon gave up the law for jour- 
nalism. For some years he was editor of L’Ordre, and after- 
wards became editor-in-chief of the Nouveau-Monde. He 
took an active part in organizing the Canadian contingent 
of the Pontifical Zouaves, and was one of the workers in 
the “Programme Catholique” in 1871. 

In politics he was a Conservative, and represented Hoche- 
laga in the Commons from 1878 to 1892, when he was ap- 
pointed to the Senate. He became Minister of Militia in 
the Mackenzie Bowell cabinet in 1896, and was one of the 
officials sent to Winnipeg in connection with the Manitoba 
school question. In the Tupper administration he was Min- 
ister of Public Works, and in 1873 he was Mayor of Montreai. 

Mr. Desjardins was connected with many public companies. 
He was a good citizen and a good Catholic. For his services 
to religion he was created a Knight of the Order of Pius IX. 














